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WHERE PIERCE=-ARROW LOYALTY IS GREAT 


With people of culture, there is a certain reverence for dig- 
nified beauty and fineness. €@ Among such people there is natu- 
rally a pronounced loyalty to Pierce-Arrow. This loyalty was 
present when a Pierce-Arrow cost twice as much as today’s 
highest priced model. (It existed when such beauty as now 
belongs to Pierce-Arrow was not dreamed of. @And it has | 
survived the approaches of other makers of fine cars ever since. | 





You may purchase a Pierce-Arrow out of income, if you prefer. A sim- | 
plified financing plan makes this a most practical procedure. Your present | 
car accepted as cash up to the full amount of its appraisal valuation. 








] 
TWELVE CUSTOM-BUILT MODELS FROM $2750 AT BUFFALO 


PIERCE-ARROW SALES CORPORATION (Factory Branch) NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, BRONX 








‘HIB. ALTMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
































‘Give me a sun, white hot upon the sand, cool depths for a swim and a long, 
lazy bake—and I'll show you a vacation worth while . . . ” 





Altman Beach Clothes, please, are meant for just such long, delightful 
hours along the beach. They’re unusually smart in design this year 


MEN’S BEACH ROBES — PAJAMAS — SANDALS — SWIMMING SUITS 
FIRST and SIXTH FLOORS 
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A CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, JUNE 22, THROUGH SATUR- 


DAY, JUNE 30. 


THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, curtains rise at 2:30 
and 8:30 p.M., with midweek matinées on 
Wednesday. I. and W. mean East and West of 
Broadway. Listings are alphabetical.) 


PLAYS 


Tue Bacuetor FatHER—A new reunion idea 
evolved by the unmarried father who 
needed his children to amuse him in his old 
age. June Walker in a Belasco production. 
(Belasco, 44, E. Mat. Thurs.) 

BurLtesgue—The Tender Passion among its 
leading exponents. (Plymouth, 45, W. Mat. 
Thurs.) 

CogvettE—The tragic turn in the life of a 
southern beauty, excitingly portrayed by 
Helen Hayes. (Maxine Elliott, 39, E.) 

Diamonp Lit—Mae West as queen of a 
Bowery saloon of the rough and rowdy 
nineties. Don’t miss it. (Royale, 45, W.) 

Diptomacy—All-star revival of a worthy 
classic that is still amusing. May close any 
day. (Erlanger’s, 44, W.) 

Tue Hapry Huspanp—An agreeable but un- 
important comedy about nice people, with 
Billie Burke and some other important names 
in the cast. (Empire, B’way at 40. 2:45 
and 8:45 p.m.) 

Paris Bounp—A charming comedy of mar- 
riage by Philip Barry, with Madge Kennedy. 
(Music Box, 45, W.) 

Porcy—Return engagement of the Guild's 
turbulent study of negro life in Charleston. 
(Republic, 42, W.) 

Tue Roya, Famiry—A fascinating portrayal 
of three generations of a slightly mad stage 
family. (Selwyn, 42, W.) 

Tue Sitent Hovse—A good place to go for 
cold chills these warm summer evenings. 
(Morosco, 45, W.; but expected to move 
Mon., June 25, to the Shubert, 44, W.) 

STRANGE INTERLUDE—A wife, two lovers, and 
a husband, and about everything they say 
or think during twenty years, in 
O'Neill’s Pulitzer Prize marathon. A great 
Guild cast—the last week of Lynn Fontanne. 
(Golden, 58, E. Curtain at 5:30; inter- 
mission for dinner at 7 :30.) 

Tue Triat or Mary Ducan—Novel and en- 
tertaining courtroom play with a Follies girl 
on trial for her life. (Harris, 42, W.) 

Vo_rone—Lusty farce adapted from Ben 
(“O rare’) Jonson, rarer still for a Guild 
cast. (Guild, 52, W. Mat. Thurs.) 

Note: Louise Groody in song-and-dance and 
3ertha Kalich in a sketch, at the Palace, 


some 


Fri. through Sun., June 22-24; Eva Le 
Gallienne in a skit, Mon. through Sun., 
June 25-July 1. Performances at 2 and 


8 p.m. 
WITH MUSIC 


Biackpirps oF 1928—A colored revue that is 
Just about fair vaudeville. Some good tap- 


dancing. (Liberty, 42, W. Special perfor- 
mance Thurs. at midnight.) 

A Connecticut YANKEE—Mark Twain in 
modern music, with the kind assistance of 
Messrs. Fields, Rodgers, and Hart. (Van- 
derbilt, 48, E.) 

Goop News—Gay, collegiate musical comedy 
that has enjoyed a long run, (46th Street, 
46, W.) 

GRAND StrEET Fo_titres—A mildly entertain- 
ing revue distinguished by some good trav- 
esties on the season’s theatre. (Booth, 
45, W.) 

GREENWICH VILLAGE FoL_Lt1Es—Doctor Rock- 
well is amusing; the show is good enough 
summer fare. (Winter Garden, B’way at 
50. Mat. Tues.) 

Herr’s Howe!—Just another summer show. 
(Broadhurst, 44, W.) 

Present ArMS—Noisy musical show about 
the marines. Another by Fields, Rodgers, 
and Hart. (Lew Fields’ Mansfield, 47, W. 
Mat. Thurs.) 

Rain or SutnE—Mostly Joe Cook. He’s so 
good you don’t have to worry about the rest 
of the show. (George M. Cohan, B’way 
at 43.) 

RosaLtire—A good Ziegfeld show with the al- 
ways entertaining Marilyn Miller and Jack 
Donahue. (New Amsterdam, 42, W.) 
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TIME GIVEN, INCLUDING TRAIN DEPARTURES, IS DAYLIGHT SAVING | 


novel 
Jerome Kern’s music in one of the best ever, 
A Ziegfeld production with Charles Wi; 
ninger and Helen Morgan. (Ziegfeld 


Suow Boat—Edna Ferber’s set to 


at 54. Mat. Thurs.) 

THE THREE MuSKETEERS—Dumas’ best-seller 
in a Ziegfeld jacket. Frim!l musi | 
Dennis King as D’Artagnan. (Lyric, 42, 
W. Mat. Thurs.) 


OPENING OF NOTE 
Say Wuen—Marc Connelly’s musical version 
of “Love-in-a-Mist’’, score by Franke Har- 
ling. Opens Tues., June 26. (Moros 
45, W.) 


FOR DINING AND DANCING 
*Better dress, Lut not obligatory. 


AMBASSADOR, Park at 51—Dancing during 
dinner in the Italian Garden in pleasant Park 
Avenue atmosphere.* 

ARROWHEAD INN, Riverdale Ave. at 246~— 
Dancing and refreshments on the terrace 
until 2 A.M. 

Crus Montmartre, 205 W. 
perennial favorite for after the theat 
pecially cool on warm nights. Emil Coleman's 
orchestra plays.* 

Suerry’s, 300 Park—Dinner 
summer at this winter favorite.* 











dancing all 





Broapway ATMOSPHFRE—Only a few t 

clubs of this type remain open for the sum- 
mer. Among them: The Salon Ro) 
W. of B'way, boasting Texas Guinan and 
open all night Chez Helen Morgan 
134 W. 52, now an open-air place . . . The 
Furnace, 131 W. 52, a good late place for 
the die-hards. 

GREENWICH VILLaGE—With near-Bohe 
atmosphere, and inexpensive: The Cou 
Fair, 54 E. 9; Chico’s, 245 Sullivan; and 
Mori's, 144 Bleecker. 

HarLtEM—Small’s, 7 Ave. at 134; C 
Inn, 7 Ave. at 131; and The Nest, 169 W. 
133, are a few to choose from if you havent 
a friend who'll personally conduct you. G 
late. 





nnies 


+ 


Russtan Motirr—One of the few places still 


open is Kavkaz, B'way at 53, particularly 
good on Saturday nights. 
C+ 


from the 
new 


Roors—A magnificent view 
Regis, 5 Ave. at 55, with its 
garden, Vincent Lopez music, and 
and Ramon dancing. Open until 2 
. . . Dancing till midnight at the 
Carlton Roof, Madison at 46, another 
favorite with the élite.* Other 
are: Astor, B’way at 44; Biltmore Cascade 
Vanderbilt at 43; Bossert Marine 
Montague and Remsen Sts., Brookly 
exceptional harbor view) ; McAlpin, 
at 34; Park Central, 7 Ave. at 55: Pe: 
vania, 7 Ave. at 33; and Waldorf, 5 Ave. at 3+ 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Jranklin Simon a Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fir Tu AVE., 37TH AND 38TH STs., NEW YORK 


Mademoiselle— 
An Unexpected 
Invitation 

To Dinner — 


What Will 
You Wear? 


The Aquitania has just 
docked—a notable has 
arrived unexpectedly — 
one of those hurried 
“*“invitation by tele- 
phone dinners” is 
planned. Mademoiselle 
must have a new frock 
—and at a moment's no- 
tice. And here is where 
the Individual Frock 
Shop proves itseli. That 
little Boulanger printed 
chiffon with the big bow, 
pastel tinted chiifons 
with the Patou cape— 
simple Chanel-like lace 
frocks—and dozens of 
others are all ready to 
be put on and worn 
immediately—ready too. 
to stand comparison in 
fimeness with other 
frocks which have been 


made to order weeks in 


advance. 


MADEMOISELLE’S FROCK SHOP 
Third Floor 


© 1928 by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 
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[THIS LISTING 
DAY, JUNE 30. 


(Continued from page 2) 
MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances begin 
at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. Sunday Mat. at 3. 
Titles are listed alphabetically.) 
Dawn—Sybil Thorndike giving dignity to a 
picture of the death of Edith Cavell. (Times 

Square, 42, W.) 

Tue Enp or St. Peterspurc—A savage film 
from the Soviets telling of the Russian 
Revolution. Well worth seeing. (Ham- 
merstein’s, B’way at 53.) 

Tue Man Wuo Lavucus—Horrors and mis- 
behavior in seventeenth-century England. 
Hugo’s novel well done. (Central, B’way 
at 47.) 

Street AncEt—A beautiful picture of a 
second-rate story. With Charles Farrell and 
Janet Gaynor. (Globe, B’way at 46.) 

Wincs—A_ very thin plot redeemed by 
splendid scenes of aerial warfare. (Cri- 
terion, B’way at 44.) 

The following also are recommended, if you 
run across them: “The Big Noise,” Chester 
Conklin in a good satire; “Easy Come, Easy 
Go,” Richard Dix in light comedy; ‘The 
Last Command,” Emil Jannings; “Across to 
Singapore,”” Ramon Navarro and trouble at 
sea; “The Crowd,” King Vidor’s splendid 
film; and “The Drag Net,’ Bancroft and the 
underworld again. 

The best of the talking movies now being 
shown are the Movietone skits at the Gaiety 
and Globe—Joe Cook, Clark and McCullough, 
and Ruby Keeler (tap-dancing) are all good, 
at the Gaiety; and the Globe shows Robert 
Benchley’s ‘“‘Treasurer’s Report.’”’ Movietone 
newsreels or short travelogues are shown 
regularly at those houses and at the Roxy 
and Strand. 


ART 


AMERICANS—A summer show with some of 
the best moderns: Daniel, 600 Madison 
(above 57). Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. week- 
days, through June. 

Carnecie—Bits from the International of 
last year; fine Matisse: Dudensing, 5 E. 57. 
Open 9 a.M. to 6 P.M., daily except Sun. 

Cuase—Memorial show of his decade: 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
633 W. 155. Open 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. week- 
days; Sun., 2 to 5 p.m.; until July 15. 

Etrcuincs oF New YorK—Karl Dehmann: 
Harlow, McDonald, 667 5 Ave. (above 52). 
Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.M. weekdays; Sat. until 
noon. 

Granp CENTRAL GALLERIES—Founder’s Exhi- 
bition: 6th floor, Grand Central Terminal. 
Open 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. weekdays; Sat. 
until 1 P.M, 

Matisse AND Company—Another warm- 
weather offering worth your time: Valentine, 
13 E. Open 10:30 a.m. to 5:30 P.M. 
weekdays; Sat. until noon; through June. 

Moperns—Museum dedicated to the living: 
New York University, 100 Wash. Sq. E. 
Open 9 a.m. to 9 P.M. weekdays; Sat. until 
6 P.M. 

More AmericaAans—Burchfield, 


c* 
J/. 


Kuhn, 


and 
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NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, JUNE 


Pach, among others: Montross, 26 E. 56. 
Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays; Sat. until 
noon; through June. 

(The loan exhibition of French Gothic 
tapestries at the Metropolitan Museum will 
continue into September.) 


MUSIC 


Outpoor Concerts—Goldman Band, daily at 
8:30 p.M.; playing Mon., Wed., Fri., and 
Sun. Eves. on Central Park Mall; other 
Eves. on N.Y.U. Campus. 


ON THE AIR 


Democratic ConvENTION—Opening at noon, 
Tues., June 26; will be broadcast over 
WEAF, WJZ, and WOR daily, from noon 
to 6 p.m., and during the evening as the 
occasion warrants, until final adjournment. 

Gotr CHAMPIONSHIPS—Grantland Rice sum- 
marizing day’s play in Nat'l. Open Cham- 
pionships at Chicago, Fri. and Sat., June 22 
and 23, at 8:15 p.m., over WJZ. 

LupLow Anp GAINSBORG—Violinist and pian- 
ist, Fridays, June 22 and 29, at 8 pP.M., 
over WJZ. 

CuamBer Music—String quartet and soloist, 
Fridays, June 22 and 29, at 10 P.M., over 
WJZ. 


Unitep SympHony OrcuEestra—Howard 
Barlow conducting. Sun., June 24, at 3 p.m., 
over WOR. 


NATIONAL StrRiInG OrcHEstrA—Symphonic 
and chamber music, Sun., June 24, at 4:30 
P.M., over WEAF. 


Go_tpMAN Banp Concerts—From N.Y.U. 
Campus, Sats., June 23 and 30, at 8:30 P.., 
over WEAF; from The Mall, Central Park, 
Sun., June 24, at 9:15 p.m., over WJZ; 
from N.Y.U. Campus, Tues., June 26, at 
8:30 p.M., over WJZ. 
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22, THROUGH SATUR- 
TIME GIVEN, INCLUDING TRAIN DEPARTURES, IS DAYLIGHT SAVING] 


SPORTS 


BaSEBALL—Yankees vs. Philadelphi Fri, 
June 22; Yankees vs. Boston, Sat. and Sun 
June 23 and 24; games at Yankee St 
at 3 p.m. daily (excepting double 
Sat., June 23, starting at 1:30 p.m.}, (Tal 
6 or 9 Ave. “L” or Jerome Ave. sul 
. . » Giants vs. Philadelphia, We 
Thurs., June 27 and 28; Giants vs. B 
Fri. and Sat., June 29 and 30; ga 
Polo Grounds at 3:20 P.M., excepting d 
header on Sat., June 30, which st 
1:30 p.m. (Take 6 or 9 Ave. “L” « 

No. 3.) 

Boxtnc—Eddie (Cannonball) Martin vs. Tod 
Morgan, junior lightweight championship 
bout, 15 rounds, Ebbets Field, Sullivan St. 
just off Franklin Ave., Brooklyn; Wed, 
June 27; main bout at 10 p.M., preli: 
inaries at 8:15. (Take Brighton Line tr 
on B.M.T. to Prospect Park.) 

Doc SHows—Westchester Kennel Club, West- 
chester-Biltmore C.C., Rye, Sat., June 23. 
. .- Monmouth County Kennel Club, Rum- 
son, N. J., Sat., June 30. 

Gotr—Jess Sweetser Victory Tournament, 
Wykagyl, New Rochelle, Fri. and Sat., Jun 
22 and 23. ... Intercollegiate Tournament 
Apawamis, Rye, Tues. through Sat., June 
26-30. 


(The Nat'l Open Championships will be 
concluded at Olympia Fields C.C., in Chi- 
cago, Fri. and Sat., June 22 and 23.) 

Horst SHow—Babylon Horse Show, Baby- 
lon, L.I., Fri. and Sat., June 22 and 23 
Poto—Meadowbrook Club Tournament, \Vest- 

bury, L.I.; games daily, except Fri. and 
Sun., through Sat., June 30. Games begin 
5:15 p.m., Mon. through Thurs., and 4:3 
P.M. Sat. Trains from Penn. Sta. at 

and 3:59 p, M.—a 45-minute run. . . Inter- 
collegiate Tournament, Westchester-Bilt- 
more C.C., Rye, finals, Sat., June 23, 





P. M.... Rockaway Hunt Club, Cedarhurst, 

L.I.; Sat., June 23 through July 14. 
Racinc—Aqueduct: Races weekdays at 2:30 

P.M. (Trains leave Penn. Sta. at brief in- 


tervals from 12:15 to 1:55 p.m.) 
Tennis—-Eastern Clay Court Championshi; 
New York A.C., Travers Island, New 
Rochelle ; last two days, Fri. and Sat., | 
22 and 23; play at 5 p.m. Fri. and 2 p.m. 


Sat... . National Intercollegiate Cham; 
ships, Merion Cricket Club, Haverford, 
Mon. through Wed., June 25-27. 


New Jersey State Championships, Montclair 
A.C., Montclair, Sat., June 30. 
Yacutinc—Riverside Y. C. Regatta, River- 
side, Conn., Sat., June 23.... Ocean k 
New London to Bermuda, starting fron 
London, Conn.; small class (under 34 it.), 
Fri., June 22; larger classes, Sat., June 23 
3:30 p.m. both days... . June Regatta, 
York Yacht Club, off Newport, Mon. through 
Wed., June 25-27. City Island Y.C. 
Regatta, City Island, Sat., June 30. 
Spanish-American race, Class B (unde 
ft. water line), starting off Sandy H 


Sat., June 30, at noon. (Class A st 
July 7.) 
Note: Last call for automobile operators’ 


licenses, expiring June 30. See instructis 
for renewal on your present license. 
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this New-lype lotion 


o the defense of the party-whirled 

debutante... to the aid of the busy 
woman of affairs ...comes Isabey of Paris, 
bringing this incomparable skin lotion— 
new and utterly different. 


Lait d’Isabey ... skin freshener and beautifier, 
tonic, soothing lotion and powder base—all com- 
bined. The discerning seize the idea at once. Better 
skin care in half the time...simplicity...effectiveness. 


French women have long chosen a /iquid lotion in- 
stead of heavy creams that break down the lovely 
contours of the face and neck. They choose, too, a on- 
alcoholic lotion to avoid drying and aging the skin. That 
American women realize these facts is shown by the over- 
whelming welcome already accorded Lait d’Isabey. 

4 ISABEY- 
7 PARIS Inc 


4 411 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Y Kindly send me a 
eC 4 free sample flacon of 
4 Le Lait d'Isabey 
4 
4 
s 


Begin the use of this ew-type lotion today! You will find 
Le Lait d’Isabey at the toilet counters of most smart shops. 

It is, of course, bottled, sealed and packaged in France. 

A generous sample, chicly flaconned, will be presented 

on request. Send the coupon at once! 


, tm 
On Sale in New York City at: B. Aleman & Co.; Arnold, Constable & Co.; 4 \\ 4 
Bonwit Teller & Co.; Lord & Taylor; R. H. Macy & Co.; James y, . 
McCreery & Co.; Oppenheim, Collins & Co.; Franklin Simon & nied 





Co.; Saks-Fifth Avenue; Stern Brothers; John Wanamaker / 








beginning 


Monday, June 25th 


at reductions up to 


Of 
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saks-fifth avenue’s 
semi-annual 


general clearances of 


smart apparel 
and accessories 


for women and misses 
--- boys and girls 


the men’s shops excepted 
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THE TALK 


Notes and Comment 


LITTLE train we sometimes 

take, toa country place we know, 
becomes a very friendly train 

it gets north of where the twenty- 

te commuters depart. Only a few 
ssengers remain, and mostly these are 
old friends of the conductor, a wise and 
kindly man. He inquires after their 
children, listens to them tell how their 





gardens are coming on, and has a 
wealth of sound advice on many things. 
He knows what to do for poison ivy 
nd for cinders in the eye and for droop- 
pirits. Recently he admonished 

on the evils of reading newspapers, 
particularly risking the eyesight 
them in a fading light, and 

d out, as a far better thing to 
study, the first fireflies of the season 
lighting up in the fields. By compari- 
son with psychoanalysts we have 
KnOoWn, our genial conductor seems to 
» to bring considerably more repose to 


t . ul 
| Ul, 


Q)' 'R friend, having offered to take 
us to dinner, ventured to admit 

‘wanted to go downtown “‘to an 
Ital 1 place.” 


He said he hadn’t been 





tor years but that he knew it was 
nning. He wanted to recapture 
that old mood.” We are always 


skeptical about mood-recapturing in 
New York, and we were a little sur- 
prised when our cab drew up in front 
of Mori’s in Bleecker Street. Ours 
was no surprise at all, however, com- 
pared to his on entering the restaurant 
and finding that an interior decorator 
had been at work there on a big scale. 
He was inconsolable and mumbled inco- 
herent phrases which seemed to contain 
the word America. “You haven't 
seen anything yet,” we said softly, and 
directed his attention to the stock- 
broker’s office beside the entrance to 
the dining-room. He ate dinner in 
silence. On Tuesday he sailed for a 
place in Normandy. 


E gave up trying to reform 

policemen, particularly traffic 
policemen, many years ago, having ac- 
complished nothing. Still, our old plan 
of reform remains, a wistful hope, and 
We pass it on to some stouter and more 
sanguine heart. Our dream seems to 
us neither impossible nor unjust. It is 
merely that the police, particularly’ the 





traffic police, should confine themselves 
to the prescribed field of their authority. 
That is, they should either admonish a 
violator clearly and briefly and let him 
proceed, or else serve him with a sum- 
mons. ‘They should not seize upon a 
violation of the traffic rules, at worst a 
minor crime, to ask a taxpayer where 
in hell he thinks he is going, or whether 
he is blind or going blind, or be per- 
mitted free indulgence in any of the 
other phrases of heavy and insulting 


sarcasm. ut, as we said, personally 





OF THE TOWN 


We gave up years ago trying to do 
anything about this. 


E are convinced that for better 
probably the latter 
—the speakeasy is here to stay and we 
think that influential persons interested 





or for worse 


in the welfare of the populace should 
work for its improvement. At the 
moment we have one suggestion. It 
is that the French saucer system for 





keeping track of the reckoning be 
The present method is crude 
When a gathering 
breaks up now the bill is added up by a 
tired, and sometimes Swedish, waiter 
He knows 
} He has 
no idea how to divide the check accord- 
ing to what each man has ordered. 
The result is usually a hearty if in- 
sincere scramble by all the men present, 


adc ypted. 
and uneconomical. 


with no head for figures. 
at best only the grand total. 


and one of them pays the whole 
amount. Or perhaps two of them 
dreamily pay the same bill. This tends 
to make speakeasy owners fat and 
slovenly. The French scheme would 
obviate all this. Moreover, \ 
thoughtful fellows, noting from the 
price marks on the saucers that they 


many 


are paying as much for Bayonne Ba- 
cardi as a Frenchman pays for Chateau- 
Yquem, 1921, would go home and 
read aloud to their wives from pleasant 


bi « ks. 


Routine 
GENTLEMAN who manufac- 


tures silk thread, and who has 
been getting around quite a lot since his 


“Well, as I was sayin 


8 


wife went to Europe, was given solemn 
pause one night. Worn and weary, he 
went home, resolved that nothing 
should interfere this time with a good 
night’s sleep. He dined alone, lit a 
mild cigar, and stretched out. A little 
while later he luxuriously dozed off. He 
was awakened by his butler, who said, 
“Beg pardon, sir, it’s eleven o’clock; 
time—isn’t it?—for you to be going 
out.” Thus challenged, there was 
nothing for the poor fellow to do but get 
dressed and depart. He spent an hour 
roaming the streets and finally went to 
the marathon dancing contest. 


Modern Showhouse 


ARIOUS details of the rumored 
Reinhardt theatre in New York 
are becoming known. Apparently 
there is no doubt that the German im- 
presario will move here, perhaps within 
the next six months, and make this city 
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his residence. He will doubtless begin 
his production program with some of 
the pieces that have made his fame, but 
from that point he will begin to exper- 
iment with the American drama as 
Broadway knows it. His year will be 
full, for, in addition to his activities here, 
he will spend periods making films in 
Hollywood. 

The new theatre will probably adjoin 
the Capitol, with the entrance on 
Fiftieth Street, and it may be built in con- 
junction with a big hotel. Messmore 
Kendall is interested in the enterprise. 
He owns the site. In its physical aspects 
the playhouse will be something entirely 
new. Joseph Urban is planning it. 
The facade will be of black glass with a 
cross-pattern of gold. The pattern will 
disguise fire-escapes, which have done so 
much to make the Broadway district 
what it is today. On the interior, the 
stage will be shallow as to depth but it 
will have the highest proscenium arch 
in the world. ‘There will be a fore- 


stage and a circular continuation of the 
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stage extending around the walls of the 
auditorium. This will multiply the 
possibilities in presenting spectacles and 
allow actors to enter and exit from 
almost anywhere. The equipment 
will comprise, of course, all the |atest 
tricks from home and abroad. ‘Th 
capacity of the auditorium will be seven- 
teen hundred. ‘There will be no bal- 
conies, but there will be a series of boxes 
or loges in tiers, so arranged that each 
will have a real view of the stage, and 
behind each set of boxes will be a vesti- 
bule, coatroom, and, possibly, a buffet, 
Elevators will take the patrons up and 
down. ‘The decorations will be of red 
damask with a ceil painting. 

It is expected that work will start on 
the theatre any day now. Herr Rein- 
hardt will come over during the winter 
about the time the building is completed, 


Duet in Languages 


BELATED about Lind- 


bergh concerns a speech he mad 


story 
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*) Porto Rico, where it is the custom to 
_— an interpreter for addresses in 
; foreign tongue. The flier didn’t 
kn bout this, it seems, and therefore 


looked up in surprise when, just after he 
had uttered his first sentence, a gentle- 


man by his side began to speak loudly in 
Spanish. Lindbergh waited until he had 
fnished and then remarked that he was 


indecd happy to be in Porto Rico. The 
‘nterpreter interrupted to wax loud and 
eloquent again. The aviator stopped, 
walked over to the gentleman and po- 
jitely remarked, “If you don’t mind, 
sir, ’'d rather you finished your speech 
first and then [’ll go ahead with mine.” 
The astonished gentleman volubly ex- 
lained. Lindbergh smiled when he 


p : 

learned what it was all about but he 
nanaged to save time, for when he 
resumed he talked so fast that the other 


never even caught his breath. 


How to Make a Living 
COMPANY that appears to be 


flourishing just now advertises 
that it will buy land suitable for an air- 
port. “Chose who communicate are re- 
quested to call at an office in the 
Forties. One woman who became in- 
terested called and offered her farm in 
Connecticut for forty-eight thousand 
dollars. “The gentleman she dealt with 
seemed to think that was a fair price 
for the land she described, but explained 
that an expert from Washington would 
have to approve it first. This calls for 
a fee of fifty dollars and the expert’s 
travelling expenses, all payable at once. 
The lady paid and was told that if the 
expert approved of the site—and there 
Was no reason to imagine he wouldn’t 
—the forty-eight thousand would be 
paid her at once in cash. It seems that 
after a few days she was advised that 
the expert thought her land was not 
quite right for an airport. 

Over on Eighth Avenue around 
Fiftieth Street some men have been 
soliciting signatures toa light-wines-and- 
beer petition. Signers are asked to con- 
tribute fifty cents for stamps, envelopes, 
and the like for the cause. We have 
the report of a gentleman who laughed 
wisely and asked the solicitor who ap- 
proached him how much he made. 
“Well, I make five bucks a day any- 


Way, said the solicitor. 


Murder and Profit 


a a lawyer’s outer office last week, 
2 policeman in uniform fell into con- 
Versation with a client who was waiting, 


and told this story: In the line of duty 
he was early upon the scene of the El- 
well murder. “The dead man’s hand 
held a telegram signed with an initial 
and recommending a cer- 
tain horse for the fifth 
race that day. Con- 
sulting the sporting pages 
of a newspaper he found 
in the house, the police- 
man ascertained that the 
horse was listed. Upon 
being relieved he tele- 
phoned a_ bookmaker 
whom he knew and 
placed a bet of fifty 
dollars on the horse. 
He won two hundred 


and fifty dollars. 


Work and Play 
N the office of-a 


engineer at 673 Fifth 
Avenue one morning this 
week an office boy caught 
amouse. Being a consulting efficiency 


consulting efficiency \ GAR), st 
‘yi -™_= 


engineer, the head of the firm had an 


idea. He inserted the rodent in a mail- 
ing tube and despatched it by messenger 
to the Elizabeth Arden shop, which is 
in the same building. Most of the rest of 
the day was spent in efficient riding up 
and down in the elevators to learn what 
had happened. Just before he had to 
depart to catch his train for the weekend, 
this busy man learned that little or 
nothing had come of his prank. A com- 
petent lady, opening the tube in a pink 
and gold salon, had simply opened the 
door and kicked the mouse out into the 
hall—to wander through the building 
again and, perchance, return to the 
efficiency office in a day or two. 


Pre-View 


OON after a rather prominent man 

and his family had been established 
for the summer at Garden City, they 
entertained friends at a garden party 
and took movies of the proceedings with 
their own camera. The film would be 
dull to anyone who wasn’t in the party 
for it simply showed George, the host, 
shaking 2 cocktail and several wags with 
their arms about the ladies. Some time 
later the owner sent the developed film 
to his brothe: and two unmarried sisters 
in California. They were eager for a 
glimpse of George but didn’t have a 
projection machine. The brother, how- 
ever, is a deacon of his church and one 
night, at the conclusion of a missionary’s 
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travel lecture, illustrated with his own 

films, asked permission to run off some 

lovely views of his brother’s estate in the 

East. “he request was granted and 
the evening ruined. 


Next to Godliness 


LL iS elegant and 

swell in the recep- 
tion room of WEAF, in 
the National Broadcast- 
ing Building, we are told 
by a lady who was there 
last week. She was 
shown to a deep chair to 
await an interview. <A 
gentleman, in the room 
when she arrived, arose 
and disappeared into an 
office. Immediately, a 
trim maid appeared and 
smoothed out the cush- 
ions of the chair he had 
sat in. ‘Then carefully 
she surveyed the Vene- 
tian red and green ap- 
pointments of the room. Her eyes 
alighted at length on a tiny table which 
held a tinted glass ash-tray. She hur- 
ried to it, picked up a lone burnt match 
from the tray, and bore it daintily 
from the room. 


Down to Coney 
(oo IsLAND is the same, as im- 


portant as ever for those making 
the best of New York in the summer. 
Unquestionably, of a Saturday, Sunday, 
or holiday, it presents the world’s un- 
loveliest mass of humanity—the contents 
of the melting-pot right out on display. 
The cross-eyes of the world, we heard 
the Boardwalk called. Every respon- 
sible person should be compelled to 
march the length of it once a year, to 
see who is entitled to vote for mayor. 

If you go down in the right spirit, 
however—that is, if you are gay or can 
simulate gaiety—you may have a lot of 
fun. You can throw balls at chinaware 
or at negro heads, shoot at imitation 
birds with a rifle, get lost in mazes, see 
reproductions of famous battles, and 
ride in or on all sorts of weird or thrill- 
ing things. At Steeplechase Park you 
can see proletarians at play, and this is 
guaranteed interesting. The girls and 
their fellows go there and most of them 
put on an overall garment called a 
carnival suit. There are wooden horses 
to ride and all sorts of dizzying contrap- 
tions to glide down or get flung off of. 
We call special attention to the human 
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billiard table. The main entrance is also 
much worth-while. Here the 
pecting run a gamut of jiggling floors, 
clowns with electrically charged pokers, 
and airholes in the floor that blow girls’ 
skirts up. The management has 
thoughtfully provided several hundred 
seats for patrons wishing to thus observe 
the newcomers, and the gallery, mostly 
but not exclusively stag, has a swell time. 
Our opinion is that this isn’t shocking, as 
things are these days, but good clean 
fun. Moreover, an attendant said that 


unsus- 


most of the feminine sex liked the air- 
holes, that it was impossible to keep some 
women away from them. 


— Park, which is spick-and-span 
in red and white, and much higher 
toned than most of the other places be- 
cause it charges a gate admission, also 
has a place, called the Pit, where they 
have chutes, revolving tables, and more 
airholes to blow girls’ skirts up. The trip 
through the Grand Canyon at Luna is 
not nearly so frightening as the big roller 
coasters. It is recommended for a sound, 
conservative thrill. The most terrible 
of the coasters on the island seems to be 
the Cyclone. If every single passenger 
who rides upon it doesn’t scream it’s be- 
cause he can’t catch his breath—or her 
breath. The fact is, so an attendant 
told us, it is the women who always 
want to go on the roller coasters and 
who want to go a second time. He said 
women were strange and got some kind 
of a thrill out of it. He couldn’t under- 
stand it himself. On the Midway a 
blonde girl of about seventeen absolutely 
defeats gravity by riding a motorcycle 
around an upright cylinder, and there is 
an Irish dance hall where the waiters 
dance and sing songs after the fashion of 
1880. 


elsewhere on the 


There are sideshows here and 
iskand—all to be 
avoided by anyone at all sensitive. The 
half-man, half-woman is the freak most 
extensively advertised. We read in the 
papers lately of a trial in which a Su- 
preme Court justice expressed the opin- 
ion that there wasn’t any such thing; it 
was impossible. He didn’t know what he 
was talking about, for there are not one 
but several. All the sideshows have one. 

Feltmans’ Maple Gardens, for a 
shore dinner, is one of the best places to 
eat we know of. It would naturally be on 
anybody ’s list of the ten best outdoor res- 
taurants to take to a desert island. We 
are proud of Feltmans’. The food at the 
new hotel, the Half Moon, is also good. 
The service (colored) wasn’t so good the 
evening we had dinner there. But that 
was Sunday and the place was swamped. 


Knight of the “L” 


CROWDED Sixth Avenue ele- 

vated train was approaching the 
Thirty-third Street station when a 
woman who was standing moved rest- 
lessly under the burden of several 
bundles. A man seated in front of her 
reached out, tapped her arm, and 


“Stay right here, lady,” he 
” 


smiled. 
said, “I get off at Forty-second Street. 


The Carnegie Hecks 
HE Hecks of Carnegie Hall are 


proud of Wilfred. He is leaving 
to become manager of the Beethoven 
Symphony Orchestra. If you have 


ever bought tickets for any event at 
Carnegie, you have met one of the 
Hecks, for since the auditorium opened 
in 1892 the box office has been in 
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charge of two or more Hecks. J’) 
original ones were Rudolph Char}, 


and Auguste. At present there ar 7 
including Wilfred, four sons of Ruy- 
dolph Charles on duty at Carnegie 
Hall. In the fall a third generation of 
Hecks will make its bow behind the 
ticket window, John and Howard W,, 
II, the two sons of Wilfred. 
Members of the family hay n 
the de facto managers of many attrac- 
tions at Carnegie. The details of the 
New York concerts of Kreisler and 
Rachmaninoff are generally left in their 
hands, and Howard W. (the elder 
Howard W., with the sideburns) has 
been business overseer for both those 
artists on tour. Walter has acted in 
similar capacity for Alma Gluck and 
Mischa Elman and will travel with 
Roland Hayes in the coming season, 
When a concert manager is in 
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doubt about such matters as 
announcements and the proper 
distribution of free tickets, he 
‘nvariably consults a Heck. 
The are not only numerous 
but u iquitous. ‘They were in 
charge of the Aeolian Hall 
hox ofice when that institution 
came into being in 1909. In 
the summer they are “in the 
caze’” at the Lewisohn Stadium 
for the Philharmonic concerts. 
While the late New York 
Symphony was playing on 
Sundays at Mecca Temple, 
one or more Hecks usually 
were present to assist. There is 
only one who is not engaged 
in the management of box 
ofices. He is Roy, the young- 
est of the five sons of Rudolph Charles, 
and for reasons which must be pretty 
puzzling to the other Hecks, he 
elected to practice law in New 


Jerse \. 


Public Service 


FTER the Wednesday night per- 

formance of “Volpone,” a lady 
stepped into the phone booth in the 
theatre lobby to make an important 
call. Before she could do more than 
give the operator the number, a door- 
man bawled “All out!” and she fled. 
From a cigar store two blocks away she 
called again. “Are you the party who 
rang that number five minutes ago 
from a Columbus pay station?” asked 
the operator. “I’m sorry you were cut 
ff. Pll try it again.” She did try it 
avain, and got it, and returned the 
lady’s nickel. 


Progress of Music 


\ E went to a music store to see 

which way the wind is blowing 
in music stores now. We found no 
new devices to wedge into the bells of 
cornets, such as wooden things and 
hats, but we did discover a distinct 
trend in piano-accordions. Music-store 
people say this trend will shortly be- 
Come a vogue. 

One fellow even told us, and was 
ble to smile as he did so, that the 
Vogue, when it comes, will be almost 
exactly like the vogue for the 
saxophone. In one day the Wour- 
‘itzer Company sold __ piano-accor- 
ions to a broker, a girl stenographer, 
and a wife and mother. On the 
other hand, the mechanical accordion, 
Me one that plays a perforated roll and 


was made in Germany, seems to be 
dying out. You may find them now 
only on the shelves of toy stores. It ap- 
pears that they got out of order easily 
and were hard to fix. The Wurlitzer 
Company had one or two on display 
but took them down. The piano-ac- 
cordion is so called because the treble 
keys are like a piano keyboard and are 
similarly played. ‘The type that makes 
the most sounds has forty-one treble 
keys and—this from a man_ who 
counted them—one hundred and 
twenty bass notes. “The bass board is 
played as a stenographer plays a type- 
writer’s keys. 

We also picked up some melancholy 
facts about musical saws. “The staunch 
old firm of Disston has evidently de- 
cided to do nothing at all about the 
musical end of the business. We sup- 
pose there are some members of the 
firm who won’t even talk about it. 
Still, a former Disston employee now 
picks out the saws for Wurlitzer. He 
approves of only about fifteen out of 
every two hundred. Most artists prefer 
to play a saw with a bow rather than 
with a mallet. Three years ago a 
young man used to demonstrate these 


saws at Wurlitzer’s. Now he is at 


ITCUCH OR FEED } 
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the very top of the saw-playing pro- 
fession and makes six hundred a week 
as a vaudeville headliner. 


More of the Finest 


NE of the mounted police, riding 

along West Forty-fourth Street, 
leaned over and spoke in friendly 
fashion to a police dog whose owner is 
accustomed to leave him in a roadster 
before his office building in that street. 
The dog cringed and hid his tail. 
“Humph,” said the cop, “police dog!” 
and rode off. 

It was down around Thirty-eighth 
Street that a foot-officer found a 
Pierce-Arrow which had been stand- 
ing there for hours. Deciding that 
it had been abandoned by thieves or 
joy-riders, he got in to drive it around 
to the station. He happens to be a very 
SO large, in fact, that 





large policeman 
he couldn’t get his paunchiness under 
the steering wheel. <An_ interested 
crowd gathered. The officer reddened, 
got embarrassed, gave up. “Can any- 
one drive this blamed thing to the sta- 
tion for me!” he asked the group of 
idlers. “I can,” said a girl in a blue 
tailored suit. He moved over and she 
got in and they drove off. 

—THE New YorKERS 
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GETTING AWAY 


T was long after midnight. Most of 
the passengers were in their berths. 
Under the bows the sea curled back 

the way it does, white and whispering. 
The ship’s bells were little occasional 
very serene. Astern, the 
wake was visible, a white line pointing 
toward New York. Gus’ cigarette 
fluttered up regularly, like a bug. 

“Nice to be getting away,” said 
Gus. 

“M-m,” I said, “nice.” The ship 
made another mile toward Cherbourg. 
Gus’ cigarette made another trip up 
and back, like a bug. 

“There’s always a lot of loose talk 
about the pleasures of summer in New 
York. Probably just a pose.” 

“Pose is right,” I replied. The ship 
made another mile. Gus’ cigarette 
wavered, made a trip over the rail, out 
of sight, into the sea. 

“Know the only thing Pll miss?” 
said Gus. 

“What?” 

“That feeling you get sometimes, 
between five and seven in the evening 
—you know, when youre coming 
home and look down Thirteenth Street 
and see the funnels of a ship against a 
red sky. ‘That’s kind of nice.” 

“Sure, I like that,” I said. “TI also 


messages, 


York in summer?” I said. “The thick 
cold blast of air that comes out at you 
from a new building when you pass 
by; you know, it smells like wheelbar- 
rows or something, and it cools you off 
for a minute.” 

“Uh huh.” 

We courteously lit each other’s cig- 
arette, first one match going out, then 
the other. 

“You see funny things in New 
York,” said Gus. “The other day I 
saw an old man leaning against the 
Guaranty Trust Company, mending 
umbrellas. He was an_ umbrella- 
mender, That was a funny thing.” 

“Sort of,” I said. “Sure, that was a 
funny thing.” 

“Tl bet it’s hot as hell in New 
York now.” 

“Probably. A New York summer is 
pretty drowsy, all right. The thing 
that always tickles me is the way the 
guards on the ‘L’ lean out from be- 
tween the cars to take the air while the 
train is going along, and you look up 
from the street and there is one of 
them, balancing on those little foot- 
rests, leaning way out and peering 
ahead like a real railroad man, kind of 
ashamed there’s so many 
stations.” 


because 














“Don’t stare, I know the old-fashioned match is passé.” 


like being aboard one of those ships, 
too.” 

“Yeah,” said Gus. The ship, hearing 
us, made another sea mile toward Cher- 
bourg. 


“Know what I’ll miss about New 


“Tell you a nice place in summer— 
the Williamsburg Bridge. But you’ve 
got to get there early, when the heat 
is just making up.” 

The ship was producing just the 
right noises for putting a man to 
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sleep. So was Gus. So was I. To pe 
so lonely, in the cloud-draped watery 
regions of the world where nothing js 
firm, to hear the engines so cop. 
oe 

We were a good deal nearer Cher. 
bourg—ten miles nearer. 

“Thank God we're getting away 
from rivetters,” said Gus. “The noon 
sizzles enough without them. It seems 
as though a city like New York would 
suspend rivetting during July and Av- 
gust. It seems as though noons in sum- 
mer were nothing but rivetting and 
crowded drugstore luncheonettes, where 
they serve triple-deck sandwiches. You 
know the only time I like rivetting? 
When it’s a few blocks away and it 
starts up suddenly and accelerates, like 
a cicada. Anything that sounds like a 
cicada gives you queer intimations, and 
you get thinking of long avenues of 
shade trees, and September. Know 
whatI mean? That’s the only time [ 
like rivetting. Outside of that I don’t 
think I like rivetting.” 

“Sunday afternoon is all right in 
New York in summertime,” I said, 
“because there’s nobody left in town. 
It’s like a Childs at five in the morning, 
when nothing is going except maybe 
the electric fan. That’s O.K.” 

Three bells struck. 

“Let’s go to bed,” said Gus. 

“Sure. Three bells. One-thirty. 
Ship’s bells are nice in the night. An- 
other thing that’s nice in the night is 
the Metropolitan chimes. I once lived 
where you could hear them dropping 
around you, all through the evening 
until midnight. They’re just about 
right in the Gramercy district—just 
about the right distance, so you think 
you hear them, then don’t, then do. 
You’ve got to get a little distance from 
bells, same as rivets. I’m pretty sleepy.” 

“T’m pretty sleepy, too. Let’s get to 
the room.” 

We got up. The ship went right 
ahead, getting a little more distance 
from bells and rivets. The wake was 
still a long white line, pointing toward 
New York. 

“Certainly is nice to be getting 
away,” said Gus. 

“Certainly is,” I said. 

—E. B. W. 


If I wasn’t a lady I’d like to sock 
Tunney on his ear.—Letter to Liberty 
Magazine. 

It seems to us that the ideal kind of 
person to be, when socking Tunney on 
the ear, is a lady. 
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SOME ROWING REMINISCENCES 
OF GENERAL HOOKER 


‘T will no doubt come as something 

of a surprise to the many followers 

of rowing to learn that General 
Hooker was a member of the Yale 
crew of 1853, and objections will 
probably be raised to this announcement 
on two grounds, to wit: (1) General 
Hooker never went to Yale, and (2) 
all the statues of the general show him 
on horseback. I realize that in certain 
quarters these objections will be enough 
to condemn me as a mere sensation 
seeker, while in other quarters I will 
be dismissed with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders. In some quarters, however, I may 
be able to obtain a hearing, and in other 
quarters I may merely be listened to 
with polite contempt. ‘That makes four 
quarters, or one dollar. 

I first became interested in this prob- 
lem in the summer of 1911 when I was 
a student at the Phillips-Exeter Acade- 
my. I was just a young boy then, al- 
though I wore seventeen-year-old suits 
(some of the suits were even older) and 
as luck would have it, I selected for the 
subject of my annual thesis in European 
History, “Old Yale Crews at the 
Treaty of Ghent.” I don’t remember 
just how I happened to select this sub- 


ject, and, as it turned out, it wasn’t a 
very good subject because I discovered, 
to my intense indignation, that there 
were no Yale crews at the Treaty of 
Ghent, which I had somehow confus- 
ed with the Treaty of Vienna, It was 
then too late to start work on “Yale 
Crews at the Treaty of Vienna,” and 
to make matters worse, my voice began 
to change. I was drifting rapidly into 
atheism and might easily have become 
an agnostic except for my friendship 
with a little mouse which used to come 
up to my room every morning after 
breakfast and nibble the crumbs off of 
my chin. Somehow or other that mouse 
pulled me through. I went back to my 
work with a renewed belief in some 
Guiding Principle and soon I had re- 
covered my appetite and my interest in 
track athletics. Adolescence is a danger- 
ous period in a young boy’s life, and I 
often shudder when I think of the 
narrow margin by which I escaped be- 
coming an utter failure. 









“We shall descend 
at 118th Street.” 
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You may well imagine my surprise, 
then, when I one’ day discovered 
that one of the men on the Yale crew 
of 1853 looked exactly like General 
Hooker. I had not, of course, known 
Hooker personally, as he came long 
before my time, but I had always re- 
tained a lively interest in the Civil War 
(I could recite most of the battles by 
heart), and it seemed very curious to 
me that one of the leading generals on 
the Northern side should be sitting at 
No. 4 in the Yale boat. I tried to put 
the matter out of my mind by taking 
plenty of exercise and reading only 
those books which would not tend to 
excite me on that subject, but I found 
that I could not do it alone. No sir, my 
friends, I needed help. I didn’t know 
I needed help, but I did. And one day, 
as I was passing a church, something 
the minister was saying aroused my in- 
terest and I went inside. And from that 
moment my mind was at peace, and | 
was eventually elected Class Orator 
and “Done the Most for Exeter.” 

At Yale, however, everything was 
different. “The men were older, and 
there was much more freedom. I began 
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to like the life—and to grow a little 
careless) My letters home became less 


reoular, and I learned to laugh at 


coarse stories. And then, one day in 
the gymnasium, as I was working on 
some chest weights, I happened to 
clance up and there, on the wall, was 
that picture of the Yale crew of 1853. 
\nd seated at No. 4 was General 
Hooker. 

[ tried not to look, and at the first 
convenient moment I hurried out of 
the gymnasium and took a long trolley 
ride, followed by a light supper, and if 
a rather curious incident had not oc- 
curred, I should probably have been all 
right. But a few days later, in looking 
through my closet for some moths to 
take to my biology teacher, I came 
across the trousers of my dress suit and 
in one of the hidden pockets of those 
trousers was a letter from General 
Hooker to my grandfather when the 
latter was in Libby Prison. That was a 
coincidence, and some might be 
tempted to ask me certain rather 
pointed questions, such as what was my 
grandfather doing with his dress suit 
in Libby Prison, or what was I doing 
with my grandfather’s dress suit in 
Yale College. 

The explanation is simple. My 
grandfather always dressed for dinner 
when he was at home, and when he 
was captured by the Confederates he 
siw no reason for discontinuing the 
practice. He became quite unpopular 
with his captors as a result of this, be- 
cause none of them wanted to dress 
every evening, and various efforts were 
made to get my grandfather to abandon 
it. He naturally refused, and after 
everything else had failed, including a 
personal request from Jefferson Davis, 
he was court-martialled and ordered to 
be shot. Fortunately, the war ended 
just about this time and so my grand- 
father was allowed to go home with a 
reprimand and a sincere request that he 
never come to Libby Prison again. So 
much for the so-called “Southern hos- 
pitality.”? 

When my grandfather got home he 
put his evening clothes away in the 
ttic and when it came time for me to 
¢o to Yale my grandmother gave them 

me, as my grandfather was then too 
ll to go out much and it was felt that 
I mizht some day be asked to a dance 

n evening wedding, and that is 

v they happened to be in my closet 

hat memorable day in June. 

But to return to the letter. Here 

hat it said: 
dear Mr. Ogden—Certainly 










not. Sincerely, 
General Hooker. 

That little bit 
of parchment, 
brought down 
through all these 
years, suddenly 
made me_ see 
General Hooker 
in a new light. 
He became, in a 
word, human— 
and I resolved, at 
the earliest oppor- 
tunity, to question 
my grandfather 
further about this 
strange and in- 
teresting friend- 
ship. I applied 
myself to my 
studies with new 
zeal, and the 
“bunch” at the 
frat house saw 
less and less of 
me. 

Then, one day, 
came a telegram 
from the mana- 
ger of the Hotel 
Statler telling me 
that my grand- 
father had been 
taken very sick in 
the Pompeian 
Room and would 
I come at once. 
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eleven flat. In a word, she 
summed up all that men 
dream about when they think 
of the “one girl,” and I 
shall never forget that 
moonlit night when she told 
me that she thought I was 
“most attractive.” 


UT all good 
things must 
come to an end— 
and while two young 
people lay dreaming 
on a beach, an 
Austrian Arch- 
duke was being 
murdered at far- 
off Sarajevo. 
That little spark 
kindled a world 
—and the sighing 

of “O Sole Mio” 
gave way to 
the coarse rum- 
bling of cannon. 
Christine and I 
were torn apart, 
and on September 
3,1918,I bought 
my first Liberty 
bond. It was a 
redeemable bond, 
with interest at 
444%, and I 
soon gave up all 
thought of mar- 
riage and devoted 









Half an hour la- - how my energies to 
ter I was on my wo tne the grim business 
way. Oh, youth, drags.” of “seeing it 
youth! through.” At 


I arrived too 
late to do any good, as my grand- 


father had entirely recovered, but that 


summer was a golden one for all 
of us. I was twenty-one. I had got 
B plus in ali my subjects except trigo- 
nometry, and romance beckoned. We 
had taken a small cottage off the Nan- 
tucket Lightship and one halcyon day 
followed another. Europe and_ its 
troubles seemed very far away. And 
then, one day, I met Christine. 

It is rather hard to describe Christine. 
She was not wiry like a Bedouin or 
hairy like a Schnauzer, and yet she 
gave the impression of always having 
been used to the best. She could go into 
a railroad station and be treated like 
a princess, or she could play tennis all 
afternoon with the man who came to 
fix the parlor gas jet. She spoke French 
without the slightest trace of an accent, 
and yet she could run a “hundred” in 


eleven o’clock on 

the morning of November 11, how- 

ever, came the news of the Armistice 

and the whole world went mad with 
joy. 

And Christine? Well, Christine 


is happily married and has three chil- 


dren. I often see her when I go into 
Gimbel’s, and we chat pleasantly of 
the “old days.” She has become a 


little stouter and that sinus trouble is 


bothering her more and more, but 


I shall always remember her as my 
“first girl.” 


There isn’t much more to tell, ex- 
cept that as years go on and I grow 


in “that wisdom and understanding 
which maketh a full man,” I become 
increasingly certain that the man who 
rowed No. 4 in the Yale crew of 1853 
was that sterling soldier and splendid 
gentleman, General Hooker. 


—DonaLp OcpEN STEWART 
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AGAINST INDIANS 


ANT a problem? Want a 

patriotic problem? All right, 

here’s a patriotic problem— 
the American Indian: Lo. Lo, the poor 
Indian. The Vanishing American. 

Vanishing, eh? Good. Wish he’d 
vanish from the movies, vanish from 
books, operas, magazines; wish he’d 
vanish from advertisements extolling 
litheness, buoyancy, high cheek-bones, 
noiseless treads, native picturesqueness, 
corn products, and speed. Wish he’d 
vanish out of window displays and mu- 
seums; vanish and take his everlasting 
arrowheads, wigwams, squaws, pa- 
pooses, tomahawks, rude utensils, bead 
embroidery, wampum, moccasins, peace 
pipes, and tom-toms with him, 
Vanishing, eh? Soon there won’t be 

any more Indians, eh? How soon— 
real soon? Bully. Let them 


vanish like the spring, like the “Poor 
rose, like grandma’s reading mama! 
glasses, like the section of She’s so 
Sunday’s paper with a swell thrilled 
new recipe in it, like a pound about my 
of macaroons. Vanish into wedding.” 


thin air. Vanish utterly. I 
hate Indians. 
Perhaps I shouldn’t hate 


Indians. It was from In- 
dians, or, at any rate, from 
books about Indians, that I * 
got my favorite expression— & 


a typical, exclusively Indian ~, 


expression; as Indian, unless 
I am misinformed, as an In- 
dian motorcycle. The ex- 
pression is, “Ugh!” I do 
not care how Indians, or red- 
skins, use this expression. _ I, 
myself, use it to dismiss sub- 
jects which obsess me, tor- 
ture me, or goad me to 

I use it to 
Indians and 
everything about In- 
dians. I think Indians 
should be abolished. 

I think Indians are a 
pack of silly idiots, 


desperatic yn. 
dismiss 


*VE never seen an 

Indian, understand. 
I’ve never known an 
Indian personally, 
Ive never even 
known a Dartmouth 
man really well. But, 
oh, Tve read about 
Indians. And, oh, I’ve 
had to hear about 
them! And, oh, I’ve 


seen them in the movies—how I’ve 
seen them in the movies! And the mu- 
seums! And the rotogravures! Oh, 
how I’ve travelled through New Eng- 
land and seen towns, rivers, hotels, and 
cafeterias named for Indians; how I’ve 
looked at statues of Indian braves, 
smiled appreciatively at quaint Indian 
legends—are you listening to me, for 
heaven’s sake? I tell you, I’ve bought 
souvenir birch-bark canoes! 

No use telling me to put my mind on 
something else. I can’t. All I see, all 
I can hear about, read about, think 
about is Indians. Sure, I can skip ad- 
vertisements and rotogravure sections, 
shut my eyes before window displays 
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of children’s Indian suits, quicken my 
steps past museums, refuse invitations 
to New England. Much good that’l} 
do. You’re dealing with a person who 
for years and years and years was read 
to sleep with “Leatherstocking Tales,” 
‘They made me memorize “Hiawatha” 
in the sixth grade—now I'll never 
shake the darned thing. Look at the 
magazines—teeming with _ redskins, 
glowing with headdresses, jingling 
with wampum. Serial stories, usually— 
thrilling adventure serials full of mas- 
sacres and bloody scalps, and—whoo- 
pee, wah-hoo-wah!—watch the dust 
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begin to swirl, watch the hordes of 
rapacious reds settle down to eight 
solid reels of raids on covered wagons 
every time I slide into a movie theatre 
for a delicious half hour with Felix the 


Cat. 


H, I’ve got plenty of reasons to 

hate Indians; no doubt about 
that. But those are not my real reasons 
for wanting Indians abolished. It’s no 
whim; I’ve been thinking it over. In- 
dians ought to be abolished anyway. 
It’s a patriotic problem. 

Look in a dictionary or encyclope- 
dia; you will find the Indian described 
as homo Americanus. Homo Ameri- 
canus. Can you translate it? The true 
American man is the Indian. 

Here is America, taking her rightful 
place among the nations, leading the 
world in the production of literary 
clubs, good breeding, knowledge of 
French, fine old families, scientific en- 
lightenment, stylish women, modern- 
istic motifs, and world peace. And here 
is homo A mericanus, a crude, unculti- 
vated Indian! Imagine an Indian at a 
literary tea. You can stake your life 
he’d whoop. Or else, he’d come out 
with some such solecism as, “Me no 
wanna lissen”! He’d say it right to 
Count Keyserling’s face. Fancy! No, 
sir, it mustn’t happen. It’s not fair to 
our American women. Ours is a book- 
ish nation; this is the era of letters. In- 
dians are out of step. Indians must go. 

Indians have no clothes sense what- 
ever. Can’t you see how incongruous 
it iss when American women are the 
best-dressed women in the world, that 
homo Americanus should be no nattier 
than an old sheep dog? Beaded em- 
broidery, feathers, and fringe went out 
years ago, but have Indians found it 
out? Lord, no. These silly braves wear 
yards of shell and bone necklaces when 
a single elk’s tooth, no matter how 
small, on a gold chain, would be so 
much more refined. 

You see how it is. Well, it’s that way 
right down the list. Homo Americanus 
or no, Indians are un-American. Well, 
then, let us abolish Indians. Let us 
Wave them away. Let us disregard 
them, dismiss them. Don’t let me see 
any more children playing Indians. I’d 
rather see them playing Big Bill 
l'hompsons. Don’t let me be told any 
more about native picturesqueness, 
Cherokees, Pocahontas, quaint cus- 
toms, King Philip, pageants, Ojibways, 
Boston Braves. Don’t let me hear any 
more about Indians. 

—Frances WarRFIELD 






THE PEANUT 
ROASTER 


(ON BEEKMAN STREET) 


A peanut oven far down town 
(Adjoining Civic Virtue) 
Raised up his little steaming snout 
In a song whose pathos hurt you. 
By chewing gum and orangeade 
And other wares of humble trade 
Congenially surrounded, 
He lifted up his plaintive voice 
To woo the idol of his choice 
And they were much astounded 
To hear him whistle all day long 
This pitiful mismating song:— 


I have no lust for the Banker’ Trust 
Or even the Transportation, 

For I am cursed with passion’s worst, 
A love above my station. 

And so I cry to the One Most High, 
All pinnacles and gilding— 

The Equitable will not do, 
I want the Woolworth Building. 


Oh most ironic was his fate, 
His troth could not be plighted, 
For though above his head there hung 
A big red sign, UNITED, 
Yet no magician’s wand could e’er 
Unite that ill-assorted pair 
Or satisfy his yearning: 

The Woolworth never even knew 
What agonies his heart went through 
With red-hot peanuts burning, 
Nor heard him whistle all day long 

His pitiful mismating song :— 


I have no lust for the Bankers? Trust 
Or even the Transportation, 

For I am cursed with passion’s worst, 
A love above my station. 

And so I cry to the One Most High, 
All pinnacles and gilding— 

The Equitable will not do, 
I want the Woolworth Building! 

—CHRISTOPHER Morey 
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INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF CONTEMPORARY GIANTS 


Messrs. Abercrombie & Fitch start out for a day’s sport 
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“TD GIVE MY SHIRT FOR AL” 


HEN a New York contractor 

of Tammany and Papish affili- 

ations told the Senate Cam- 
yuizn Funds Committee that he would 
vive his all for Al Smith (the estimated 
all amounting to one hundred million 
dollars more or less) Tom Heflin ex- 
ploded. 

“The South must hold the line!” 
cried Senator Heflin. “He [ Al Smith] 
shall not pass. God gives me strength 
to fight.” 

More recent testimony indicates that 
Senator Heflin also was _ provided 
strength by the Klan, at the rate of 
two hundred and fifty dollars per speech 
against Al Smith. But the Klan’s re- 
sources are pitifully inadequate when 
measured against the liquid assets of 
William Frank Kenny. 

It develops that Al Smith did not 
so much ashear of the seventy-thousand- 
dollar Kenny gift to his campaign until 
the Senate uncovered it. Al’s igno- 
rance on the point may seem hard to 
believe, but so is Bill Kenny. Until 
publicity was shed on him by the fund 
investigation, Kenny was unknown out- 
side of three limited circlep—T'ammany 
Hall, those persons interested in power- 
house construction, and the beneficiaries 
of firemen’s funds in New York City. 

The announcement that this former 
dump-cart driver was prepared to give 
his shirt for Al Smith—coupled with 
investigations of just how much the 
Kenny shirt was worth—evoked com- 
ment. The New York State Repub- 
lican Committee found it “astounding,” 
and avowed that “contractors would 
naturally like to see a free spender in 
the President’s chair.” Delighted 
Democrats immediately dubbed Kenny 
“the Frank Stearns of the Smith Ad- 
ministration.” Kenny himself, when 
asked why he had made the seventy- 
thousand-dollar gift, remarked simply: 
“Out of love and affection for Gover- 
nor Smith, and a lifelong friend- 


ship.”? 


AY may seem top dog over Bill 
Kenny now, but it was not always 
so. When the two first met, as boys, 
Kenny was the envied son of a 
hero, Battalion Chief Thomas A. 
Kenny of the Fire Department. All 
kids of the Cherry Hill section 
w Engine Company No. 9 on East 
idway, and were preity pleased to 
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win a nod from 
Chief Kenny. 
The competition 
to shine the brass 
bell, curry the 
horses, and fag 
for the firemen 
was intense. Bill, 
as the heir appar- 
ent, and Al 
Smith, his friend, 
stood quite high, 
and sometimes 
rode on the truck 
to a fire. 

Kenny never 
has lost the fire 
buff mania. He has a gong in his office 
and another in his home, and today he 
answers all Fire Department three- 
alarm calls. He isan Honorary Deputy 
Chief and has presented to the City of 
New York a fire department ambu- 
lance, a coffee truck, and a searchlight 
engine, the latter a memorial to his 
father. Somehow the phrase that de- 
scribes the elder Kenny as “one of the 
ablest smoke-eaters who ever donned a 
white helmet,” has become a part of 
every newspaper story about the son. 
That same helmet is now under glass 
in the office of Bill Kenny, near a full- 
length portrait of its wearer done in 
crayons by the smoke-eater’s daughter- 
in-law, the present Mrs. Kenny, who is 
an amateur artist on occasion. 

The Battalion Chief was wearing the 
white helmet one night thirty-five years 
ago when fire consumed the plant of 
that rising young firm, the Edison 
Illuminating Company. A barrel of 
gasoline exploded and Chief Kenny 
dropped through the floor into the cel- 
lar, When an agent of the Edison 
Company called later to inquire if ad- 
justments were necessary, the Chief 
replied, “No, but you might give my 
boy Bill a job. He’s a damn smart 
lad.” 

Bill, aged thirteen, began driving a 
truck carrying ashes from the Edison 
furnaces to the Edison dump. He 
shunted his truck back and forth for 
several years and then skipped out for 
the West where he worked in a 
slaughter-house in Wyoming. 

On the way back East, Kenny 
stopped over at Newark, Ohio, and 
there won a bride. She was Ella Hickey, 
whose parents found no objection to the 


William Frank Kenny 
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penniless wanderer 
becoming their 
son-in-law. The 
Hickeys were 
prosperous but 
they believed 
in young peo- 
ple making 
their own way. 
So did Kenny, 
for that matter. 
He and _his 
bride arrived in 
New York with 
two dollars and a 
half, cash, and Bill 
took up his old job 
with the Edison 
Company, at thir- 
teen-fifty a week. 
The steps on his 
way up are best seen 
graphically in the por- 
traits hung in Kenny’s three-hundred- 
thousand-dollar private car, the Saint 
Nicholas. Portrait No. 1. shows 
Kenny seated on his one-horse dump 
cart. Succeeding ones show him dig- 
ging a trench in which to lay Edison 
wires, bossing a gang of hunkies, mar- 
shalling a growing fleet of dump carts, 
etce., etc. “The last of the series depicts 
the broad acres of power plants and 
motor-car factories constructed by the 
William F. Kenny Company. It is 
appropriate that this pictorial saga of a 
career should hang in the Saint Nich- 
olas, for that colossus of luxury (one- 
and-a-half ordinary Pullman size) was 
named in honor of Nicholas F. Brady, 
whose family has played Santa Claus 
to Kenny by giving him opportunities 
to prove his builder’s ability. 


HE obvious feeling at the Senate 

inquiry that there was something 
mysterious about the Kenny fortune 
was probably based on the clam-like at- 
titude of the Kenny firm toward its 
non-technical public. Rather grandly, 
the Kenny executives state that they do 
not care to advertise or place large signs 
on their building operations. When a 
firm does upwards of fifty million dol- 
lars a year and receives all new orders 
on the basis of past performances, pub- 
licity doesn’t matter. On the walls of 
the Kenny brothers’ offices (inter- 
spersed with pictures of Battalion Chief 
Kenny and his black-whiskered lieuten- 
ants) appear photographs of the Hudson 
Motor-Car factory, the Maxwell fac- 
tory (now operated by the Chrysler 
company, of which Kenny is a direc- 
tor), bank buildings, power-houses, and 
warehouses built by the firm in a 
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scattering of large American cities. 
Present projects are the Hell Gate plant 
of the United Electric Light & Power 
Company and the Hunts Point plant 
of the Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
the latter a twenty-five-million-dollar 
unit. The movable equipment in 
trucks, steam shovels and trench diggers 
kept on hand in New York is valued at 
one million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and the Kenny working staff 
sometimes tops the ten-thousand mark. 
The employees are used to late hours 
and hard work, but are consoled for 
them by a Christmas bonus of Wall 
Street generosity and a Christmas tur- 
key of ‘Tammany tradition and plump- 
ness. 

Kenny built his business by personal 
hard work and an Irish eye for super- 
vising the work of others. The only 
city contracts he has ever taken were for 
the Fire Department. Over a series 
of years they brought his company some 
two hundred thousand dollars—“‘with 
not enough profit to pay the salary of 
one good man.” He has never taken a 
State contracting job, and merely snorts 
at the idea he ever will. There is no 
money in them, he says. 

Naturally there are investments out- 
side his business. “I'wenty years ago 
he bought many acres of farming land 
upin the Bronx. Need we go into how 
that investment turned out? Today 
he owns twenty-five large apartment 
houses and a half dozen office buildings 


on choice sites. His four hundred 
thousand shares of Radio Corporation 
and two hundred thousand shares of 
General Motors were bought outright 
when this year’s bull market was still 
a calf. 


HAT then is his interest in poli- 

tics? “Out of love and affection 
for Governor Smith...” Out of the 
memory of beefsteak parties and poker 
games, racial clannishness, and a com- 
mon origin in Cherry Hill. 

By 1904, when his boyhood friend, 
Al Smith, was first running for the 
Assembly, Kenny was in a position to 
help. He contributed to Al’s cam- 
paigns when one thousand dollars was 
real money, and he has given ever since, 
notably ten thousand dollars to the last 
gubernatorial campaign. In 1924 
Kenny, with a twenty-five-thousand- 
dollar gift, was the third largest donor 
to the Democratic National deficit. 

There are many facts which a politi- 
cal investigator would be quick to sniff 
out as “reciprocating favors” from a 
contractor with ready cash to a possible 
office-holder with contracts to give 
away. Heflin’s “We have another 
Frank Smith case before the Senate” 
is a fair sample of the first fine fervor 
of a hound on a hot trail. Then the 
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enthusiasts ran up against Kenny 
lavishness in other directions and 
quit the scent cold in the face of the 
triviality of the seventy-thousand-do]l; 
gift compared to other Kenny spend- 
ings. 

His first showy extravagance was 4 
home in Bay Ridge, built in 191]. 
The entire cellar was fitted up as , 
rathskeller for the staging of Bill 
Kenny’s_beefsteak dinners. The 
birthday of the host, or of Al Smith, 
invariably brought the charcoal gril] 
into action. <A_ pre-Prohibition 
aided the jollity and the guests could 
choose the bowling alleys or pool tables 
for after-dinner recreation. They 
were purely stag affairs. . 


HEN Kenny moved to Fifth 

Avenue in 1925, the Bay Ridge 
home was sold together with the place 
next to it in which he used to shelter 
any Kenny relatives who cared to 
stay. The five Kenny brothers, with 
their families, made occasional use of 
this generosity, but it is no longer neces- 
sary. They are all executives of the 


Kenny Company and _ independently 


rich. 
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Commission to decorate the triplex 
apartment and roof garden at 820 
Fifth Avenue was given to Altman’s, 
carte blanche except for the pictures. 
These are the old favorite photographs, 
including the first dump cart, historical 
nes of the Edison Company’s opera- 


sceri 


tions, early pictures of Bill and Al, 
and full lengths of Chief Kenny and 
his fireman brother. 

The impossibility of building a rath- 
skeller into a Fifth Avenue apartment 
was solved by the Tiger Room, a gar- 
gantuan area on top of the Kenny 
Building at 44 East Twenty-third 
Street, the headquarters of the William 
F, Kenny Company. The Tiger Room 
came into the Senate testimony as the 
place where the seventy-thousand- 
dollar gift originated. 

“Ts it painted in black and yellow 
stripes?” asked an awed senator. 

“That’s just newspaper bull,” re- 
plied Kenny. “I call it that because 
I’m a good Tammany Tiger.” 

Here the initiates of the old rath- 
skeller gather on Thursday nights for 
poker parties. “Three of the Kenny 
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brothers—Bill, “J. A.,” and “E. J.” 
—are likely to sit in. Other habitués 
are William H. Todd, shipbuilder, 
Herbert H. Lehman, banker, James J. 
Riordan, former head of the U. S. 
Trucking Corporation, and Timothy 
Mara, who runs the New York Foot- 
ball Giants. The aggregate capital of 
the group runs into millions now where 
it ran into thousands in the old rath- 
skeller days. Yet the poker pots re- 
main at five dollars, or possibly ten 
when the boys get excited. The only 
person who regularly appears and is 
regularly refused a chance to play is 
Al Smith. His poker is rated very low 
and they prefer to have him sit on the 
sidelines and amuse the party with 
sallies of the Smith wit. 

A bronze tiger plays the title rdle 
in the room. ‘There is a tiger rug 
on the floor, a tiger painting on the 
mantel, a tiger bas-relief on the fire 
screen. Flags of the nation, the state, 
and the city adorn the walls. Two 
bronze reliefs also appear. One of 
Al Smith is inscribed: “To Alfred E. 
Smith, 1924.” The other, of Kenny, 
states: “To William F. Kenny, with 
affectionate regard—Alfred E. Smith, 
Feb. 20, 1927.” . 

The entire cast of the “Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies” has appeared on the stage of the 
Tiger Room for the entertainment of 
a few guests. ‘The chorus is more 
heavily shrouded than during the regu- 
lar performances. Al Smith wishes it 
So. 


Two shifts of servants supply twenty- 
Ne 


four-hour service—ranging from an 
eight-course dinner and a suite for the 
night in the rooms above to a glass of 
ginger ale—to any friend of Kenny’s 
who wishes to use the place. At noon- 
times the Kenny Company executives 
lunch in the Tiger Room, 

The Pooh Bah of these executives 
is Kenny’s brother, “J. A.”—all the 
Kennys, except Bill, are known by 
their initials. “J. A.” has stated pub- 
licly that his brother’s annual charities 
amount to not less than two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. The Cath- 
olic Church benefits largely, and if a 
fireman is killed in line of duty, the 
widow is quite likely to receive a check 
from Kenny. Firemen in financial 
straits are freely accorded loans 
which, more often than not, they are 
not allowed to repay. 


HE Kenny family en route any- 

where is an impressive thing. On 
one occasion when Kenny wished to 
take a party to French Lick in the Saint 
Nicholas, Mrs. Kenny happened to be 
going to Atlantic City. ‘The difficulty 
was solved by the purchase of a second 
private car for Mrs, Kenny. 

Kenny went abroad with his son this 
spring shortly after the Senate hearing 
to have a London orthopedist look at 
young Bill Kenny’s foot, injured in a 
football game, and to buy a manor in 
which the Kenny family may spend 
English summers. He returned on 
June 11, and went immediately to 
Niagara University to receive the degree 
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of Doctor of Laws, “for exceptional 
talent and public service.” “The honor 
is reported to have come to him 
through the suggestion of John J. 
Raskob, an honorary alumnus of the 
college. 

This week the Kenny entourage en- 
trained for Houston in three private 
cars, the Saint Nicholas, another be- 
longing to William H. Todd, and a 
third engaged by Kenny for the Con- 
vention trip. The previously mentioned 
rathskeller-Tiger Room group were on 
board, the other fortunates including 
John F. Gilchrist, Dr. Henry Mosko- 
witz, Dr. Leonard, of Saratoga, George 
W. Olvany, George R. Van Namee, 
and sufficient other friends and retain- 
ers to occupy the forty rooms reserved 
for the party in the Warwick Hotel. 
(Al Smith is not going to the Conven- 
tion.) 


HIS prodigious host is a small man 

physically, about a head shorter 
than his friend the Governor. He has 
at least one more chin than he was 
born with. His eyes are small and 
usually quiet, yet they can snap. His 
golf game at Asheville lately proved 


ON ENLIVENING THE CITY 
Tarr 


slightly better than Al’s, who took a 
one hundred and ten for the course. 

Kenny’s family of wife, two sons and 
four daughters is a closely integrated 
unit. “Two years ago Kenny became 
interested in the ambition of his son 
Bill to enter the shipping business. The 
bid of one million six hundred thousand 
dollars cash-on-the-table for five Ship- 
ping Board. vessels was designed as a 
twenty-first-birthday gift to Bill. That 
bid was not accepted, so recently Kenny 
has placed another one for the freight 
and passenger line of the Shipping 
Board which now serves the African 
coast. 

It is in a similar spirit that Kenny 
made the seventy-thousand-dollar gift 
and stands ready to help Al Smith with 
his last nickel. In the matter of the 
Governor’s private financial affairs, 
Kenny has been an excellent advisor. 
The “Coolidge bull market” has helped 
the Governor to a position of security 
which he has never before enjoyed. If 
Al goes to the White House he will 
start with a private fortune much larger 
than Coolidge had. 

Also, in the event of Smith’s election, 
Kenny will not be a candidate for ap- 
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He has spoken 


pointment to any office. 

his mind on the subject. 
“Let Al worry about politics. 

stick to building.” 


I'll 


—Matcoim Ross 





RUMPELSTILT ZKIN 


All unworthy of you, miller’s daughter, 
Is your hand extended in this fashion. 
Rather yield your flesh unto the slaughter 
Than your grief to such a low compassion. 


Do not trade your pride for life or glory; 
When the failure of the night is ended, 
Perish; be a melancholy story, 

Rather than be shamefully befriended. 





All unworthy of you is this clinging 

To an eerie man who comes to borrow 
Power from the time that you are ringing 
Hands in desperation and in sorrow. 





Rather than so poor a friend, be lonely; 
Sit and wait the dawn in resignation. 
Death will last a little moment only; 

Rather that than twenty years’ vexation. 


—HELENE MULLIN 
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THE NEW YORKER 
OF ALL THINGS 


VER the radio the Republican 

Convention sounded like the 

original subscriber to the New 

York Tribune. We were astonished 

to see by the pictures that the per- 

rmance Was given in modern dress. 
e 


Before leaving for Wisconsin, Presi- 
dent Coolidge was observed to be limp- 
ing slightly as the result of a blister 
on his heel. Perhaps, if one knew all, 
that is the real reason why he did not 
¢. to I. 

. 


The predicted march of the ten 
thousand enraged Corn Belters and 
equalization fiends turned out to be 
aparade of five hundred. The farmers 


revolting. 
e 


Mrs. Willebrandt, the terror of 
bootleggers, made quite a hit at Kansas 
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City and is being boomed for 
Attorney-General. After this, if we 
ever say anything snooty about pro- 
hibitionaries, we don’t mean Mabel. 


The New York Old Guard is resting 
contentedly in the position in life to 
which Al Smith has taught it to be- 
come accustomed. By that we mean 
horizontal, with a foot planted upon its 
neck. 


At this moment it seems highly prob- 
able that Hoover will not have as easy a 
time with Al as he had with the Allies. 


Turning for relief to non-political 
topics, we find that there are seventeen- 
year locusts in Staten Island, and a 
Dance Marathon in Madison Square 
Garden. Life is like that, you pass Ruth 
and you get Gehrig. 

+ 


The Yale Student Council solemnly 
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proclaims that college is primarily a 
place for study instead of for social and 
athletic recreation. They seem to be try- 
ing to make out that the sheepskin is 
more important than the pigskin and the 
coonskin. 


On June 29 the theatre ticket tax 
will expire. Thereafter life will be ten 
per cent happier and sweeter within the 
three-dollar limit. 

. 


A process-server has sued Gloria 
Swanson for twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars damages for slapping him. That 
is not the way to feel about the touch 
of a woman’s hand. 

. 


We must ask our customers not to 
be committers or committees of crime 
in the next two weeks. Our Police 
Commissioner is thinking about who 
can march in Fourth of July parades, 
and must not be disturbed. 

—Howarp BRUBAKER 











~ — IF YOU'LL DO THE HOOCHY-CoocHY ~ 


MEET MEIN ST.LOUIS , LOUIS, MEET ME AT THE FAIR ~ 
A_PERIOD ENGRAVING BY JOHN HELD JR =e 





Chicago 


OLF has always been a “ 
game that got people 
out of bed. Getting up 

early on Sundays so that you can 
be on the first tee before the 
crowd, getting up early on 
weekdays so that you can clean 
up at the office and come back to 
the country to play a round before the 
sun goes down. Perhaps Mr. Fred 
Wright, Mr. Mathew Gardner, and 
Mr. R. C. Croft have had lots of train- 
ing in getting up early but still they 
didn’t look it when they arrived at 
eight-thirty at the first tee of the Feni- 
more Club to play their first round for 
the Metropolitan championship. They 
looked sleepy, and who can blame 
them? The grass-blades were all stuck 
together with ugly-looking dew and 
nasty song birds were making a row in 
the trees around the clubhouse. It is 
true that at this time of year there is a 
sort of daylight at eight-thirty, but that 
doesn’t mean that it is the right time 
to start a round of tournament golf 
or watch one either, for that matter. 
Mr. Wright, Mr. 
Croft, and Mr. Gardner 
drove off and walked 
silently after their balls 
in the cold dawn. They 
couldn’t have expected 
that the accident that 
made them the first 





SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


Golf Metropolonaise—On to 
Scholar Compston 


















starters would also provide them with a 
gallery even though there has been 
more interest in the Met this year than 
for several seasons. There are no great 
champions in the metropolitan district, 
but there are more good players than 
there have ever been before. ‘There is 
George Voight who, after arguing hard 
to establish his amateur standing last 
year, came from the Bannockburn in 
Washington to North Hills and gave an 
argument to those who say he, could 
make a living playing golf by winning 
twenty-seven tournaments. The Met- 
ropolitan Association has handicapped 
him at two. George Dawson is an- 
other golfer who has come to live in 
the New York district. His brother, 
John, was runner up in the North- 
South amateur; 
George Dawson 
went to the semi- 
finals in the National 
Amateur at Baltus- 
rol two years ago. 


If the Metropoli- 










At Olympia Fie] 


tan Golf Association had sent an agent 
to call on the leading amateurs of other 
cities and persuade them to move to 
New York it is improbable that the col- 
lection of stars so proselyted would have 
equalled that which came here last year 
of their own accord. From Washing- 
ton has come Christopher Dunphy, 
winner of many tournaments in his dis- 
trict and in Florida. He has a handicap 
of five. From St. Louis came Eddie 
Held, who has a handicap of two and 
has qualified three times for the Na- 
tional Amateur; from Boston came F, 
C. Newton, who once won the North 
and South. Newton hasn’t been handi- 
capped yet; he will probably get about 
five. Most of these players were en- 
tered at Fenimore where, after hasty 
breakfasts, they followed the first 
starters into the dew. 


EVERAL of the stars who com- 
peted at Fenimore left for Chicago 

as soon as their matches were over. 
As amateurs they had guest cards to 
the Olympia Fields Club where rooms 
were reserved for them. Professionals 
seldom bother about guest cards. Even 
when they can stay at a club they usu- 
ally prefer a hotel if there is a good 
one within a reasonable distance of the 
course. They know that the service ina 
hotel is apt to be better than 
the service in a country club, 
even a good one. They get 
more privacy in a hotel; they 
aren’t inconvenienced by 
courtesies, introductions, au- 
tograph-hunters, and lunch- 
eons tended to them by the 
greens committee. Above 
all, in a hotel they are priv 
leged to be rude and to 
insist on getting what 
they want; they won't 

be kept awake at night by 
a dripping tap or a collegiate 
band playing in the club ball- 
room under their window. 
Walter Hagen never goes 
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THE 
NEWSPAPER 


THAT CARRIES YOUR ADVERTISING 


SHOULD BE AS GOOD 


AS YOUR OWN FINE PRODUCT 


OU manufacturers who have 
travelled the long, hard road; 
who have built a fine product by 
hard work and unceasing care— 


—who have sold your product on 
its quality alone; without premi- 
ums or special deals. 


Apply your own high standards of 
making andselling when you choose 
newspapers for your advertising. 


In Philadelphia thirty-three years 
ago a newspaper “‘manufacturer”’ 
set out to make a fine newspaper. 


A paper built with care, with accu- 
racy. Without resorting to sensa- 





tional writing or to bold display. 


A paper that would sell on its merit 
alone; without premiums, con- 
tests, or any forms of award. 


The better homes in this great city 
turned to The Evening Bulletin. 


In ten years a quarter-million cir- 
culation was reached. Increasing 
steadily as the faith in this new 
kind of newspapergradually spread. 


Until—after almost a third of a 
century of building, The Bulletin 
accomplished what a former Pres- 
ident of the United States called— 
**One of the Distinguished Achieve- 


1898 1903 1908 1913 1918 —*1923_1927 
] I 549,148 








113,973 





Not only coverage, but Quality coverage 
Over half a million circulation in this market 
of 600,000 homes. A coverage built up the 
long,hard way—over thirty-three years, without 
a premium, a contest, or any artificial stimulus. 


ments of American Journalism.” 


More than half a million circula- 
tion! By far the largest in its city. 
One of the greatest in America. 


Here is a newspaper that meets 
your own rigid standards of manu- 
facturing . « e« and selling. A 
newspaper built for the advertising 
of a quality product. 


Your advertising dollar buys more 
than mere circulation or coverage. 
It buys the confidence of Philadel- 
phians,—a confidence won just as 
your own fine product has won it— 
by merit over the long road of years. 





e Chening Bulletin 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 


Copyright, 1988, Bulletin Co. 


City Hall Square 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 247 Park Avenue 
Chicago Office: 333 N, Michigan Ave. 
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I recommend acres of c dress’ 
makers, 

Their fit and their finishing touches. 

A sum in addition they pay for per- 
mission 

To say that they make for the Duchess, 


clumsy 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


We have to be absolutely up-to-date 
in what we say about AQUAZONE 
because absolutely up-to-date people 
invariably drink it. Therefore, follow- 
ing the present day fashionable adver- 
tising procedure, we sent out a scout 
to get endorsements from all the Kings, 
Queens and Aces in the pack. Here's 
the likeness of one well-known Ace and 
what he has to say about AQUAZONE. 





Affectionately called by his friends 


TEE *"EM-UP-CHARLIE, 


because of his marvelous recoveries 
from the rough. 


“T’ve never killed but one caddie and 
that was when little Rollo Ball split 
a whole bottle of AQUAZONE at the 
19th hole. The jury returned a verdict 
of justifiable homicide. Since then I 
married and there has never been a 
headache in the whole family.” 


AQUAZONE is still sparkling, de- 
licious, the most refreshing of summer 
drinks, straight or mixed, the only min- 
eral water supercharged with oxygen, 
still for sale by the Busy Bee Stores, 
the Daniel Reeves Stores, Gristede 
Brothers, Charles & Co., Macy’s and 
Bloomingdale’s. By most good grocers. 
Also druggists. It is served at all good 
clubs, hotels and restaurants. You can 
get it from the nearest place by tele- 
phoning LEXington 5953, the number 
of 


THE AQUAZONE CORPORATION 
420 Lexington Ave. 





to his room without leaving elaborate 
instructions for being awakened. He 
is afraid of arriving late at the 
course, knowing people will accuse 
him of repeating the stunt he pulled 
when he kept Abe Mitchell waiting 
more than an hour on the tee. But even 
when he has a detective rout him out of 
bed Hagen barely gets to his matches 
in time. Just as the starter is beginning 
to worry he arrives, unbuttoning his 
polo coat as he jumps out of the car. 
When his round is over he hurries away 
at the same speed. 

Nowadays when Hagen reaches a 
town he notifies the agent for some 
well-known car that he will consent to 
use a demonstration model for a few 
days. He has several cars of his own 
but he doesn’t take them around with 
him. He has always had some kind 
of a car. When he was beginning to 
play in tournaments he had a second- 
hand Hudson that looked like a gar- 


bage incinerator. When he toured 
the South in this he had a genial 
way of offering a lift to men against 
whom he was going to play. They 


had to have good nerves to ride with 
him, and Hagen would usually warn 
them of this at the start; somewhere 
along the road he would add that 
he didn’t have a license. He only has 
one now because the Mayor of Roch- 
ester, tired of waiting for him to apply, 
made him a present of one the other 
day. 


UT of all the brilliant golfers 
playing at Olympia Fields, I keep 
on writing about Hagen, I suppose be- 
cause he is the easiest to write about. 
You can describe Bobby Jones’ beauti- 
ful game, John Farrell’s clothes, Tom 
Armour’s unsure putting, his fine iron 
play, and nervousness; you can sum 
up many players as clever as Harry 
Cooper or Leo Diegel simply by telling 
whether they are on or off their game, 
but Hagen is constantly creating new 
legends. Not all of them are favor- 
able. 

The day after Hagen landed he 
was beaten in the exhibition match 
he played at the Westchester-Bilt- 
more. 

“Mauretania golf,” Gould Martin 
said to him. 

“Well, look at Archie,” Hagen 
said, jerking his head at Compston. 
“What do you call that? White Star 
golf?” 

“Five Star golf,” said Compston. 
MADE the following 


Hagen’s landing: 


notes on 
he wore a black 
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it’s because 

she knows 

how to 
remove cold cream 


don’t perish with envy, 
my dear. . . just geta 
box of these facial tis- 
sues and do likewise. 


OU can’t tell me! I’ve had it happen 

myself—used the same cold cream, the 
same rouge, the same powder— but I 
simply couldn’t achieve her divine peach 
blown complexion! She had some secret 
beyond my ken. 

But what a simple secret! ‘‘It’s just a 
question of how you remove your face 
cream,’’ she finally confessed. ‘‘Use these 
tender little wisps of tissue—they’re called 
Kleenex ’Kerchiefs. Rub the cream oil 
gently, then throw the tissue away. It’s 
really the only clean, fresh way. Towels 
are harsh—and cold cream ruins then 

Kleenex does carry away all the grime 
and oil. And it’s a real economy. A 25¢ 
box lasts ever and ever so long. You'll 
banish that hideously unsanitary ‘ 
cream cloth’? once Kleenex is avail 

Your name and address, on on e ¢ 
below, will bring a gift pack 


Please send s 


Kieenex 


KLEENEX CO. 
Lake 4 ~~ in 
Chic: ago, “Ii. 
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“I was afraid my vacation 
would be a total ‘flop’ ” 


IS€ 


Seattle, Wash. 


“There are so many things doing at col- 
lege, one hates to miss any of them. But 
| overdid it. Too many parties, added 
to studies, ended in my having to go to 
bed for a week—completely run down. 


“In 1918, when all the young men were 
going into the service, my father had 
to devote unusually long hours to his 
business. His snatches of sleep were 
so short that he became badly run down 
and broke out with boils. His doctor 
recommended Fleischmann’s Yeast. It 
not only rid him of the boils but restored 
him to excellent health— so he is a con- 
firmed believer and soon had me eating 
Yeast, too. 

“In ashort time I was much better and 
in two months I was well, This spring, 
however, just before school closed, my 
skin broke out with pimples. How I hated 
them! I was afraid if I didn’t get rid of 
them my vacation would be a total ‘flop.’ 


“T was again reminded of Yeast, how- 
ever—and again it was successful. I 
haven’t a sign of a pimple, now—and my 
health is fine.” Cora B, Hanson 


New York City 
“RETURNING from a tour 
of Africa and Australia, I 
found that I had contracted 
stomach trouble. Thinking it 
would wear off, I started east 
on a well-known vaudeville 
circuit, But instead of getting 
better, my trouble rapidly be- 
came acute. At Omaha I de- 
cided I would have to cancel 
the rest of my route. A fellow 
performer, however, suggested 
Yeast. Said I, ‘Tl try it,’ and 
that night I began. Every day 
I ate several cakes. Well, I 
was able to go right on with 
my act, thanks to Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, doing three 
strenuous dancing shows daily. 
In a short time I was in first- 
Class shape.” 

StanLey Carvet 


Radiant health, new joy in living— 


this easy way: 





cape 
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HEN your stomach begins to 
“‘act up,” when skin blemishes 
appear—don’t rely on weakening, 
habit-forming drugs, doctors say. . 


Fresh as any vegetable, Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is a natural health food. 
It tones up sluggish colon muscles 
and softens accumulated food wastes 
—hastening elimination, making it 
more complete. Soon—your appetite 
revives, your complexion clears. Your 
whole being responds with new-found 
energy and health! 


Buy two or three days’ supply at 
a time from your grocer and keep in 
any cool, dry place. Write for latest 
booklet on Yeast in the diet— free. 
Health Research Dept. Y-74, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington St., New York. 
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(Above) Miss Cora Hanson, of Seattle 
Read her story at left 
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“When I saw my first racing automobile I knew I wouldn't be happy 


until I had driven one myself,” writes Malcolm Clair. His letter follows: 
Hollywood, Calif. 
“TI HAVE RACED a good many cars, though not professionally. 
For many years this took the place of every other outdoor sport 
. .« My employment with a law firm was quite a contrast with my 
former spirited life. Two years at a desk—and I had become slug- 
gish, run down, inclined to have headaches. Then I went on the 
road to investigate cases, and thought I would get better. But the 








Fat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 

very day, one cake before each meal or between 

K : just plain, or dissolved in water (hot or 

or any other way you like. For stubborn 

tipation physicians say to drink one cake 

i‘ glass of hot water—not scalding—before 
1 meal and before going to bed. 


hours were longer, and I frequently had practically to camp on a 
case to get needed information. This meant irregular meals. Soon 
I was constipated again ... I learned about Fleischmann’s Yeast 
from my mother, who had eaten it with good results. Three cakes 
a day restored my old-time pep and brought welcome relief from 
constipation.” Matcotm CLair 
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Are you susceptible 
to automobile adver- 
tising ? 

Does June and the call 
of the open road become 
a vital thing in your life 
after a 
booklets and brochures 
and price-lists? 


session with 


Do those _ fulsome 
phrases, ‘flashing accel- 
eration,” “Stirring per- 
formance,’ “unparalleled 
ease of operation,” 
arouse in you a fierce 
unrest that 
soothed only by your 
back of a 
steering wheel? 


will be 


presence 


Then buy a Packard and 
preserve your illusions. 
(A good preserver is the 
Six Phacton at $2401 
delivered.) 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ON! 
PACKARD 
oe eo. 2 mt 


AND EIGH 


PACKARD MOTOR CARK COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Bu 
Broadway at 61 
Broadway at She 


BROOKLYN 
Atlant at Class« A 


VAKK AVENUE PACKARD, IN( 
I ‘ 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, IN¢ 
6 bast Fordham Road 


0 Grand Concourse at I8tst Street 








silk bathrobe when first seen, did not 
seem to like band music, made an in- 
coherent but enthusiastic statement 
about the Prince of Wales, smoked be- 
fore breakfast, and was surprised to see 
Sarazen and Farrell among the crowd 
of welcomers. ‘To a cynical person it 
might have seemed that Sarazen and 
Farrell were there to horn in on the 
publicity, but Hagen was genuinely 
pleased, perhaps because Sarazen’s be- 
ing there was public contradiction of 
the rumor that they had had a quarrel. 
Discussing the welcome, he said several 
times, “Gene was there. Can you beat 
that?” 

During the reception festivities 
Compston looked gloomy. Compston 
looks tougher than any other golf 
player, but, true to the tradition of 
modern athletes, he reads Shakespeare, 
can quote Keats, and has a sensitive, 
retiring nature. He and Audrey 
Boomer have teamed together for a 
series of exhibition matches. Boomer 
is the pro at the famous St. Cloud Club, 
supposed to be the richest golf club in 
Europe. 

Both Compston and Boomer have 
beaten Hagen, and any golfer who has 


done that should be worth watching. 
—wN. B., Jr. 


CHINATOWN 


The little shops on Doyers Street 

Are full of curious things to eat— 

Of sugar-cane and bamboo shoots 

And lichi nuts and lily roots 

Along with nameless shameless things 

Suspended in the air on strings— 

Weird mummied shapes to give one 
pause, 

Strange carcasses with tails and claws. 


And so I do not stay to eat 

On Pell or Mott or Doyers Street, 

But buy me little painted dishes 

Bright with curly flowers and fishes 

In which, when scrubbed at home by 

me, 

To brew my antiseptic tea. 

—KatTHaRINE D. Morsr 


As funny as “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes.” —Adv. of Anita Loos’ new book 
in the Times. 

Less amusing than its hilarious pred- 
ecessor.—Review of Anita Loos’ new 
book in the Times. 

Just one of those questions each de- 
partment of a publication nust decide 
for itself. 
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means 
to dine well 


Numerologists may find 
some other meaning to 
*7-5-57°—but in gastronom- 
ical circles it connotes only 
one thing: the Dining Hour 
at Park &Tilford, 5th Avenue 
and 57th. For here epicures 
find their millennium —a 
smart atmosphere, un- 
obtrusive service and a really 


extraordinary cuisine. 


Dinner— 


Seven to Nine O’ Clock 


(Table d’ Hote or a la Carte) 
After-Theatre Service 
Until One O’Clock 


r—— 
PARK &TILFORD 
5 “Avenue ot 57° Street 
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COTY'S NEWEST CREATION 


“L'AIMANT, 


(THE MAGNET ) 


/ new COTY mastertiece — the J MAOKAINCE of intense 
G compelling maonetisin — drawing all unthin the cixcle 
oO G 


of ats swt L wxresistible magic. Whe latest creation « yf the 
supreme penfumeux of the world She cut crystal flacon 
4 ” 
the box with rts shimmering design of shark: 
shin are the VERY symbol ‘ of ‘mode 722LY. 
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‘om ODD 


AMERICANS... 


NICKERED ... didn’t they... 
~ thought they’d die laughing! 
... first time a European man came 
over wearing a wrist watch! 


Took one complete world war to 
make ’em all come home wearing 
the darned things themselves. 


And there’s another little continen- 
tal custom that... up to the present 
... seems to be just so much Greek 
and anathema to these odd 
Americans. 


... i.e. traveling “second” in a big 
liner such as the Aquitania. 


It means nothing to them that half 
Europe travels this way... and 
likes it! 


It means less than the dust to ’°em 
that the Aquitania . . . built for the 
sophisticated of two continents... 
has made actually lavish prepara- 
tions for a distinguished second 
cabin clientele. 


We warn you, you don’t bump your 
head on the rafters... sleep in a 
hammock ... or eat hardtack. You 
have large cabins... beautiful din- 
ing and lounge salons... luxurious 
deck space ... wonderful food and 
service ... and you get there in 
six days! 


Second cabin passage (not 
student passage) 


$152.50 up 


Also reduced round trip rates. 


CUNARD 
LINE 


Your Local Agent or 
25 Broadway, New York 


1840-EIGHTY-EIGHT-YEARS-OF-SERVICE: 1928 





I KNEW THE TOWN 


togged themselves in dusters and 

goggles for a ten-mile tour and 
Patricia Collinge played the part of a 
flower girl in “The Queen of the Mou- 
lin Rouge.” 

I knew the town when there was 
a bicycle arena where the Plaza movies 
now grace Fifty-ninth Street and the 
Singer Building was the tallest sky- 
scraper on Manhattan Island. 

I knew the town in the days of 
peek-a-boo waists, hair rats, Sen- 
Sen, Ypsilanti Health Underwear, 
“sporting hacks,” and Hunter Balti- 
more Rye. 

I knew the town when the Gophers 
ruled “Hell’s Kitchen” and the Hudson 
Dusters ran the lower West Side, when 
the Columbia football team wore light- 
blue jerseys and played at the Ameri- 
can League Park, when upper Park 
Avenue looked like a small-town street 
and Montgomery and Stone teamed it 
in “The Wizard of Oz,” at the Majes- 
tic on Columbus Circle. 

I knew the town when the girls wore 
blue serge bathing suits with puff sleeves 
and the slogan of the Silver Demo- 
crats was “Sixteen to One,” when 
Tink Monahan tended bar at Red 
O’Rourke’s and a good time was had 
by all in the Poppy Room at the 
Cadillac. 

I knew the town when Dutch Benny 
rushed the growler and Vernon Castle 
acted a waiter in “The Henpecks,” 
when Mike Donlin decorated the 
Giants’ outfield and there were no such 
things as jazz-band grill-rooms, knee- 
length skirts, cut-rate taxis, and per- 
manent waves. 

I knew the town when Colonel Tay- 
lor edited the Associated Sunday Maga- 
zines in an office hung with fifty oil 
paintings, and Helen Green’s column in 
the Morning Telegraph was a sensa- 
tion, when the Herald Building was 
one of the sights of the city, and Robert 
was headwaiter at Burns’, 


I KNEW the town when autoists 


I knew the town when the right side 
of Rector’s was reserved for the cog- 
noscenti and Sinclair Lewis was a 
reader for Doran, when Booth ‘Tark- 
ington and George Ade were familiar 
figures at the Knickerbocker Bar and 
dinner at Guffanti’s was sixty-five 
cents, when Bob Davis edited the Mun- 
sey magazines and bought two-hun- 
dred-odd stories a month. 

I knew the town when gin was eight 
and a half bucks a case. 

—Cuar_es G. SHAW 
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Years hence, perhaps she will tell 
him... how it was she knew he was 
fastidious in all matters . . . how she 
just knew he wore them. 

Reis Jimshirts and Jimpants—new- 
est, smartest underwear ever designed 
for men! 

And like all style originals, no dup- 
lication has ever caught that absolute 
rightness of cut and style and comfort 
in Reis Jimshirts and Jimpants. 

Snug pull-over Jimshirts. Trim, 
dashing Jimpants, with wide adjust- 
able waist band. 

Jimshirts in silk, rayon, lisle, cot- 
ton. 75c to $3.50. 

Jimpants in broadcloth, madras, silk 
and other materials. Smart stripes 
and fetching patterns. 75c to $6.00. 

Be sure to ask for them by name— 
at any smart shop. They’re the orig- 
inal—and you'll see and feel the 
difference. Robert Reis & Company, 
Two Park Avenue, New York. Mills at 
Waterford, N. Y. and Baltimore, Md. 





JIMSHIRTS 
JIMPANTS 
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HERE is proba- 

bly no feature of 

the modern met- 
ropolitan manufacture 
of newspapers so pe- 
culiarly American as its photographers. 
Hard-boiled, loud-voiced gentry, they 
are, who seem offensively assured to 
timid folk catapulted into the news. 
“Take your hat off!” “Wave your 
hand!” “Shake hands!” “Smile!” or 
*‘Kiss!”? the camera men order, and all 
but the very bold obey. 

In the editorial function of a news- 
paper the photographer belongs to the 
lowest caste. Even elderly and bitter 
copyreaders feel superior to him and 
afford him a kindly smile. He is held 
to be a manual worker, whose solitary 
claim to virtue is the capacity to press 
a button revealing the camera’s eye. 
His intellectual peer is the linotype 
operator who sits at a machine, hour 


A REPORTER AT LARGE * 


THE CAMERA’S WINK 


home of Clarence Mackay, the pho- 
tographers, under the horrified eyes of 
the assembled butlers and footmen, 
marched off with most of the delica- 
cies meant for the guests, while the 
host was outside pointing out the 
view. Police, firemen, court and jail 
attendants, and other public officials, 
identify the photographer less by the 
peculiar color of the police card in his 
hat than by his truculent nature and 
an extraordinary ability to appear 
wherever he is least wanted. 

In young and ruffianly Chicago, the 
photographer is scarcely distinguish: ible 
from the rest of the gentlemen of the 
There, newspapers still compete 
for circulation with hoydenish meth- 


press. 
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after hour, tapping out type; his social 
level that of a domestic servant. In- 
coming liners, arriving at Quarantine, 
know him as one who may be counted 
upon to consume huge quantities of 
publicity-inspired food, to help himself 
to handfuls of proffered cigars, and to 
get vociferously drunk in any cabin on 
any liquor provided. Sundry hostesses 
from Park Avenue to Montauk Point 
who have welcomed this Uhlan of 
Page One into their homes know him 
as one who grinds cigarette butts into 
the carpet, who may even spit into a 
vase, mistaking it for a cuspidor, and 
who, if he is let alone, will depart un- 
ceremoniously with the entire buffet 
supper stuffed in his pockets. One tale 
has it that on the occasion of the first 
visit of the Prince of Wales to the 
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Guerillas haye 
been employed by the 
Chicago papers to over. 
turn each other’s de. 
livery trucks and ty 
intimidate newsdealers. Reporters op 
rival journals go to any limit of faking, 
stealing, or bribery to confound each 
other. And Chicago photographers liye 
in an eternal atmosphere of bliss, sur- 
rounded by the fumes of flashlight 
powder, which they explode in court- 
rooms during trials, even under the 
very noses of beaming gentlemen of 
the bench who wish to see their faces 
in print. 


onde in this more sophisticated town, 
reporters, like the newspapers which 
employ them, have grown more 
mature in trade. Proprietors of all 
but the tabloids emulate their rivals 
as much as possible and editors change 
the make-up of Page One to conform 
to those of their contemporaries, 
Reporters, having learned that blame 
for a news story ead far outweigh 

praise for a “beat” or exclusive story 
obtained, pool their news. Only the 
photographers, wearing their bellicosiy 
on their sleeves, preserve infant no- 
tions. They regard their daily tasks 
as part of an unending war against 
each other and the rest of the world 
as well. 

Naive it is, no doubt, thus to 
bite off their own noses. ‘The greater 
wisdom of combining to aid each other 
by exchanging photographic _ plates 
is winning its way slowly among 
them, but they still make no preten- 
sion to ethics or good manners. For 
a while yet they will remain the 
nearest approach to adventuresome 
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8 oF THESE new and 


amusing silhouettes, re- 


produced in full colors, 
on loose sheets. Well 
printed on a superior 
coated stock. Kept clean 
and fresh in portfolio and 
envelope. Free on request. 


-».» SO we 

are giving 

these away 
FREE! 
















HESTER STREET _ , 
cr You may have seen the originals in our shop 
[- windows. Also as murals in our new Fifth Avenue 

place. So many people thought them delightful. 
7 Came in and told us so, 
v ¥ Now we have printed complete sets of these sil- 
( Tohn Ward houettes, with a foreword by Martha Bensley 
“ ’ Bruere. She made them. 
MENS SHOES os ; __ 
‘ a As long as they last, you m ave one these 
Equal value in men’s hosiery, too! ° shanties ~ 
portfolios. People are doing all sorts of interesting 
H | Fifth Avenue, north of 45th street 


decorative things with them. 


At our 555-5th Avenue store only. GRATIS. 


—— 
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Dip it ever strike you that 
your smoking taste might need 
a little first aid? A little health- 
ful help? Surely, sometimes, 
that taste gives you warning 
that it does. 


Just a bit of prevention 
adds such a lot to smoking en- 
joyment—just the daily use 
of Squibb’s Dental Cream. It 
fights destructive acids, keeps 
the delicate tissues healthy, 
and leaves your mouth pleas- 
antly soothed. The minute, 
clinging particles of the Milk 
of Magnesia it contains, keep 
your breath sweet and react 
to prevent your smoking taste 
from growing sullen and 
disgruntled. 


The next time you 

buy your favorite smoke, 

buy a first aid kit of Squibb’s. 

That “ounce of prevention” 

will put a new delight in 
smoking. 








© 10928 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


spirits the metropolitan press provides. 

Not that there are no suave, even 
pernickety fellows among those in 
the flashlight trade. Here and there 
may be encountered the. figure of one 
who holds aloof; one who would re- 
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paper he served. It is related that early 
in his career he was ordered to board 
vessel at her pier and take the picture 
of a voyaging public official. He dal. 
lied on the way. He arrived on deck 
to find that the formal posing had beep 
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fuse to impersonate the coroner or the concluded; the public official was 


butcher’s boy; one who would decline 
to creep upon an unsuspecting, re- 
luctant subject and flick a camera in 
his eye; one who would protest against 
furtively robbing the mantelpiece of a 
portrait or purchasing from relatives 
the picture of an unwilling subject; 
one who, rather than to resort to trick- 
ery, would return to his office with the 
confident assertion that the photograph 
was impossible to get; one who would 
have an eye to dress and good man- 
ners; one who would not get drunk; 
one who would seek to make himself 
persona grata to the world in general. 
It is even conceivable that somewhere 
in this land there exists the photogra- 
pher who encompasses all these virtues. 
But the chances are great indeed that 
his associates would consider him only 
an indifferent operator of a “speed 
gun” and a social figure too effete to 
be a comfortable colleague. 

The flashlight trade still bears all 
the rough edges which youthful vigor, 
competition, and lack of technique in- 
spire. The ethical education of pho- 
tographers has gone little farther than 
the discovery that virtue is not its own 
reward. 


NE of the first tales which tyros in 

the business hear is that of the 
eminent practitioner who earned undy- 
ing prestige and a job for life on the 


nowhere in sight and the photographers 
who had preceded him were guzzling 
at the breakfast table below decks. 
In his young heart panic succeeded 
consternation. He unslung his camera 
and started aft, hunting for his prey. 
Halfway across the deck, he saw his 
victim issue from a door, and, as he 
posed his camera, an assassin stepped in 
front of the official and shot that gen- 
tleman with a pistol. The photograph- 
er’s plate caught the picture of the 
painfully wounded official 
ing about the deck, a dazed expression 
on his face and blood upon his clothes. 
The photograph has been republished 
all over the world and is held in the 
flashlight trade to be the last word in 
action photographs. No doubt it 5, 
but the story, with its happy ending 
of the formal thanks of the news 
paper’s owner, a bonus, a raise in 
salary, a job for life, and elevation to 
the forefront of his trade, has not 
taught other camera men to depend too 
much upon the obvious virtues. 


stagger 


VEN though a good photographer 
may include among his attributes 

the skulking nature of an aborigine, 
the indelicacy of a police sergeant, the 
wheedle of an oil-stock promoter, the 
irritability of a neurotic, and the thiev- 
ing instinct of a wayward boy, his are 
not all discreditable tendencies. 
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period that the Pittsburgh Million- 
aires became famous. 


Ti was back in the Flora Dora Sextette 


Those were the days when the gold-dig- 
gers struck pay-dirt—the question “when 
do we eat?” had its origin—and Pittsburgh 
got a national reputation for being a 


good provider. 


That reputation has been more than 
maintained ever since. It has grown. 


Today Western Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
— and a large part of Eastern Ohio 
vack their chain store carts up to the pro- 
duce markets of Pittsburgh—and get 
them filled. 


Today there are 4800 independent retail 
grocers—and 800 chain grocery stores 
in Pittsburgh. 


Twelve million dollars worth of food prod- 
ucts sold in one city block in a single 
year—165,000 people bought food in one 
“eash-and-carry” in a single week—a car- 
load of butter retailed in a single store 
in a day. 

Pittsburgh has become the third largest 
food distributing center in America. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS AND MEMBER OF THE UNITED PRESS 
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What a market, gentlemen, what a market! 

What a sales opportunity! 


And as the scope and wealth of this mar- 
ket has increased, the ability to reach 
it most effectively and most economically 
has been centered in one great newspaper 
—The Pittsburgh Press, 


Why? Because it sells goods! 


The Press has carried in excess of a mil- 
lion, two hundred thousand lines of gro- 
cery product advertising, every year for 
the last fourteen years. 

The Press not only leads in food product 
advertising, but in other classifications as 
well—motor cars, clothing, tobacco, drug 
products, furniture, real estate, building 
materials, every conceivable product that 
is advertiseable. 

The Press is the acknowledged leader— 
both by the reader and the advertiser. 


And just in closing, friends, let us leave 
this thought with you—“‘if you have goods 
to sell in this rich purchasing district of 
over a million population— whether food 
stuffs or other merchandise — The Pitts- 
burgh Press, exclusively, 
will do the job for you.” 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS -- + National Advertising Departments _ 
250 Park Ave., New York City --- Chicago --+ Detroit --- Cleveland --- Los Angeles - ++ San Francisco - - - Seattle 
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an daily dozens are not done 
before the loudspeaker. For 
example, make a study of yourself 
the next time you go thru the antics 
of removing your wrist watch. 
You'll find the prong-buckle strap 
handy as a sore thumb, healthy 
for wrist watches as a hammer. 


This new Krementz Band might 
deprive you of a little exercise, 
but it helps a lot to keep your 
watch off the floor. It’s the handi- 
est arrangement ever, because in- 
stead of a prong-buckle there isa 
trim metal casing that holds 3 ex- 
panding links. Opened, the strap 
forms a loop that slips on or off— 
over the hand—or up on the fore- 
arm when washing the 
hands. 

In KrementzQuality 
Rolled Gold Plate, 
Krementz Wrist 
Watch Bands are 
offered fitted with 
leather at $7.50; with 
flexible Milanaise 
Mesh, $12.50 and 
$15. Jewelers can also 
show them to you 
in solid 14 kt. or 18 
kt. white, yellow or 
green gold, and in 
solid platinum. 
Write for name of 
nearest jeweler or 
telephone our New 
York office, Lacka- 


wanna 3123. 






Krementz Wrist W atch 
Band—completely ex- 
panded. Ample allow- 
ance for free passage 
over hand or up on 
forearm. 


Krement3 


WRIST WATCH BAND 


HKREMENTZ & CO., Newark, N. J. 

















must have alertness to a fine degree. 
I’ nterprise is his or he does not survive. 
He must have judgment and on occa- 
sion he may even put to use good taste 
and an imagination which has not 
seeded into fakery. Nor is his very 
vulgarity without its pleasant side. 
Dignified stuffed shirts flatten before 
an army of photographers as if the 
posers observed ribald mockery in the 
camera’s wink. 

When the Queen of Rumania, 
in mask-like dignity, stood before the 
Unknown Soldier’s tomb in Arlington 
Cemetery, photographers banked them- 
elves a few feet away. As she laid 
the wreath of tribute, in what was 
meant to be a solemn ceremony, 
cameras clattered, movie machines 
droned, and sweaty photographers 
raised a cry: “Hey, Queen, you forgot 
to smile!” The Queen, having turned 
away, faced them once more, and, 
with the fixed smile dear to rotogra- 
vures and newsreels, raised the wreath 
and lowered it once more as the flash- 
light trade demanded. 

In that one scene, the photographers 
did more to reduce such ceremonies to 
their essential absurdity than could any 
one of their reportorial associates in 
subsequent descriptions. In this in- 
stance, their public service was unwit- 
ting. But theirs is frequently a con- 
scious coarseness. “They take great joy 
in laying unholy hands upon persons 
and functions publicly revered. 

It is at events from which photog- 
raphers are supposed to be excluded 
that their gesture of contempt for 
ordinary mortals is most convincing. 
In the Browning case they sat in the 
unneeded jury box hid- 
ing their cameras under 
coats or newspapers and 
took pictures of the wit- 
nesses under the nose 
of the judge, presiding 
without a jury, the while 
they themselves _ pre- 
tended to scratch notes 
on paper in imitation of 
the reporters they 
spise. In the Hall- 
Mills trial, the Snyder 
trial, the Chapman trial, 
and other such public 
spectacles, they have 
entered the court- 
rooms in the face 
of threats of jail 
from the judge, 
to be flung out 
on occasion, even 
to be locked 
up in court- 


de- 
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house cells for a time, but seldom to 


fail to get a picture. 


GAINST them, when publicity js 
the first wrath js 
Passaic police ride them down 
and smash their Ku Kluxers 
chase them menacingly. Private police 
order them from the grounds where 
Lindbergh is a guest. Village officials 
run them out of town. Always they 
are subject to threats, abuse, 


undesired, 
thrown. 
cameras, 


and vio- 
lence. Yet they always come back for 
more and are seldom confounded 
the end. 

Apparently the rough treatment 
they receive from all hands only ac- 
centuates their faith in themselves, 
There is the authentic story of the 
Jewish photographer and the Ku 
Klux. In addition to the natural 
hatred of an identifying camera there 
was added, in this case, the prejudice 
against his race. Yet he strode into a 
group of Kluxers, undressing beside 
a New Jersey road, to order them to 
hurry into their regalia and to conduct 
their parade and subsequent burning 
of a fiery cross after a method best 
suited to his photographic needs. In 


every detail they obeyed him. While 
the initiates knelt gravely before 
the cross, the voice of a_ Jew 


boomed across the field: “Get those 
guys out of the way; kneel farther 
over, you!” 

During the Snyder trial strange in- 
cidents were noted behind the court- 
room, in the rooms leading from the 
corridor to the jail. Guards and 
deputy sheriffs, made genial by valu- 
able gifts, stood aside to let photog- 
raphers have clear shots 
at Henry Judd Gray, 
and later lured Gray 
and Ruth Snyder into 
rooms, ostensibly for 
reunions with relatives, 
but actually with pho- 
tographers. Chiefly be- 
cause of ill Juck, not 2 
single picture came out 
of these 


pene are 
a crude lot, 
intemperate in every- 
thing, including _ per- 
sonal bravery. It % 
literally true that 
when a photogra- 
pher unslings his 


maneuverings. 


camera for action 


he becomes oblis 


ous of everything 
but the picture 
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Flow youns will you be 


when you start to ook O d? 
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‘Tins MATTER of looking old 
has little to do with the num- 
ber of your birthdays. You 
may retain a cleanly chiselled 
contour and clear, fresh skin 
long after you are fifty...sixty. 
Or you may begin to age when 
you are less than thirty. 

For a woman commences 
to look old, not when she 
reaches some certain age, but 
whenever one of these three 
things happens: 

When her underchin begins 





to droop and sag; 

When the texture of her 
throat grows crépe-like; 

Or when weary, discouraged 
wrinkles form at the corners of her 
eyes and mouth. 

That is what Dorothy Gray 
learned from her long experience 
in caring for women’s faces. She 


saw how any one of these three 
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loses its normal energy, the 
facial muscles relax and sag, 
the tissues grow flabby, and 
the skin loses its youthful ten- 


sion. Inevitably this causes a 


"er ag 


sagging underchin, crépy 
throat, lines and wrinkles. 
And so Miss Gray’s treat- 
ments and preparations are 
remarkably successful in pre- 


venting—and in correcting— 
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these disturbing conditions, 
for the basis of Dorothy Gray’s 


method is the stimulation of 


ES: een near eta 


a vitalizing circulation, com- 








conditions always produces that 
dreaded “middle-aged” appearance, 
and she learned that they are pri- 
marily caused by a sluggish circula- 


tion. For as soon as the circulation 


bined with proper cleansing 
and lubrication suited to the needs 
of the individual skin. 

Miss Gray’s treatments are given 
at her salon, 753 Fifth Avenue. 
(Telephone Plaza 9977 for appoint- 
ments.) Her special preparations 
may be obtained there, and at all 


leading shops. 


DOROTHY GRAY 


CHICAGO - ATLANTIC CITY 


753 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


» WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Beauty... 
and the Bores 


After a season of plays that makes 
one decide to stay home and 
read Shaw, of “‘celebrities’” even 
less clever than their poe 
agents, of | concerts modeled not 
after the “music of the spheres” 
but of the industries—no won- 
der faces grow old before their 
time! 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN, world- 
renowned beauty scientist, pro- 
vides the one intelligent means of 
sparing Beauty the penalties of 
boredom — Specialized active 
beauty treatments and prepara- 
tions! 

To assure the complete success of 
your beauty’s ensemble, you must 
visit Helena Rubinstein’s exotic 
new Maison de Beauté Valaze— 
dedicated to the harmonious culti- 
vation of face, figure, hair and 
hands. Expert advice on self- 
treatments and the art of make-up. 

* * * 


“CUBIST” 


It is a lipstick typically Rubinstein, 
which means, as all true connoisseurs 
of such things know, perfect becoming- 
ness, unquestioned purity and excel- 
lence. And in a case that simply 
breathes Paris—a chic, modernistic ob- 
long, Black or Golden, perfectly ap- 
propriate to every occasion from dawn 
to dawn! The lipstick shades are— 
Red Raspberry (medium or light), be- 
coming to all types, and Red Geranium, 
the gay, vivid shade so irresistible on 
everyone — and to everyone — in the 
evening! As to the price, that will be 
a distinct surprise to you—1.00. 


Valaze Beauty riguatine and 
Cosmetics are dispensed by 
trained and competent advisers 
at the better shops, or order 
direct from 


Nolona Rhcdleter 


PARIS LONDON 
8 East 57th Street, New York 
Telephone for Appointment Plaza 7572 
— 




















to be made before him. Photographers, 
not reporters, are the young men who 
leap from tugs to liners in mid-harbor, 
at considerable risk to their persons. 
Photographers, more often than any- 
one .else in the newspaper business, 
work from airplanes. One young 
man, aloft, with Clarence Chamber- 
lin as his pilot, came down on an ash 
heap in Long Island City close to an 
Elevated entrance, the more easily to 
beat rival cameramen to the office with 
his plates. Photographers climb trees, 
perch on gutters of high buildings, do 
everything but stand on their heads in 
order to picture scenes from which 
they have been barred by police. Many 
have been seriously injured by prema- 
ture explosions of their flashlight pow- 
der, only to return to their trade when 
their wounds have healed. 

If fear of their jobs, more often 
than courage, drives them into these 
extravagances, if they are sentimental, 
jealous, noisy, and none too clean, yet 
they may be forgiven. 


ERTAINLY not all the evils as- 
cribed to them are their own crea- 
tions. Modest young women who have 
found themselves pictured in the papers, 
with their dresses over-far above their 
knees, need blame neither themselves 
nor the photographers. In the days 
when women’s dresses were much 
longer than the newspaper taste, it was 
no uncommon trick of art-department 
retouchers to paint out the lower part 
of the skirt and to paint in the desired 
amount of leg. Other such tricks are 
frequently accomplished without par- 
ticipation of the camera man. Not so 
long ago an art department, on insuffi- 
cient information, painted out the hat 
of one public official and painted an 
abundance of hair on the top of his 
head, only to learn next day the gen- 
tleman was bald. Prizefight knock- 
outs and many other events are faked 
by the retoucher’s brush, and usually 
the victims blame the result on the 
photographers. 

Some day, the flashlight trade may 
mature. Photographers may stop fight- 
ing each other and the world. All 
except intelligent, public-spirited citi- 
zens, willing to work for from forty 
dollars to one hundred dollars a week, 
may be expelled from the ranks. 
Then dignity and good manners will 
descend upon them. The wink of the 
camera will no longer appear the 
bawdy suggestion of an untamed crew. 
And the newspaper trade will have 
lost its last adventurers. 

—OL.iver H. P. Garretr 
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... nthe 
Cruisabout | 


OU will feel distinctly at 
home in the Cruisabout! 


The completeness of its cabin 
— four comfortable berths 
which act as lounges by day; 
a completely fitted toilet 
room; full length lockers to 
hold your clothes without 
crushing — the se a will 


win you at once! 


Pleasurable living is a very 
part of the Cruisabout. Its 
galley is built for the prep- 
aration of real meals, not 
snacks! For the water whets 


the most jaded of appetites. 


The upkeep of the Cruis- 
about is very low. Its price 
is but $3585. It is a value 
which simply i is not oe 


anywhere ! 


Inspect the Cruisabout here 
now! There is nothing miss- 


ing but the water! 


WILBUR H. YOUNG & CO. 
Marine? Salon. 
262 West 57th Street 


The Crussabout is built by the 


Ric hardson Boat Company 
at North Tonawanda, New York 
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A CHARMING summer en- 
semble in beige crepe Roma, 
by Milgrim, posed by a Mil- 
grim mannequin. In ‘ model- 
ing’’ the creations of this 
fam ms establishment, the man- 
nequin chooses underthings and 
h siery to match. These are 


cleansed exquisitely in Lux! 




















Wn Milgrimi, only lw 


is trusted to cleanse the sheer lingerie and hosiery worn by manne- 
quins! .. . “We find Lux alone gives these fragile garments the 
beautiful appearance they must have,” heads of this famous house say. 
“With Lux they stay new-looking more than twice as long.” 
Today’s sheer, soft fabrics do keep that lovely new look so much 
longer, cleansed gently in Lux! 
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“Looks pretty bad. Is it passable?” 


“You can make it if vou take it ca 








sy—that is if you want to risk your tires.” 


"O), in not errvine about the 
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MOTORS 


Mergers—Dodge Data 
—Interior Reflections 


UST as we 

mained unmoved 
a year ago when the 
gentlemen — down- 
town were predict 
ing the fade-out of 
Mr. Ford’s com- 
pany, so we are now disposed to be 
calm about all this merger sillines 
in the Street. We are a trifle bored, 
for example, with the — consiant 
pointing to General Motors as an in- 
stitution making profit because of 
size. The profits have come because 
of talent in management and a flair for 
guessing the popular taste. “The Cad- 
illac-La Salle success, the Buick record, 
and the rise of Chevrolet would have 
come about to a very considerable de- 





gree if these units had operated as in- 
dividual companies, because as individ- 
ual units they were large enough to 
effect most of the economics. — In 
this particular instance, it is true, tl 
du Ponts and the House of Morgan 
may be credited with assists, because, 
unlike much banker-management, they 
have permitted the operating men to do 
the operating. 

Nash, Hupmobile, Willys-Overland, 
Packard, Hudson-Essex—all are com- 
panies valuable as units in a combination, 
but also of established strength when 
not in combination. We are unab 
to see that these institutions would 
cause General Motors either more or 
less pain if acting in cahoots instead of 
separately. 


WwW: have missed more than one 
train at Pennsylvania Station be- 
cause of Chrysler-Dodge chatterers. 
We went into the whole Dodge thing 
months ago. The Dodge Brothers 
concern, as we thought most people 
knew, had come under the aegis of 
Dillon-Read several years after the de- 
mise of the two founders. ‘There was 
no longer the element of personal pride 
of accomplishment which _ prohibits 
many possible combinations. It was 
hardly a secret that Clarence Dillon 
would welcome some plan which would 
bring additional automobile manage- 
ment experience to his problem. Wal- 
ter Chrysler has had probably a more 
successful record than anyone in shak- 
ing motor organizations into a profit: 
able position (witness his revival of th 
once hopeless Maxwell and its ultimat 
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woes motorists, with their inherent 
sense of style, were among the first to 
acclaim the beauty and distinction of the 
Hupmobile Six of the Century. In the silhouette 
of this powerful, spirited car they saw a fresh 
and pleasing note in body design—high, shape- 
ly radiator, wide, substantial fenders, and low 
contours that speak eloquently of safety and 
comfort. At the wheel, they found new ease of 
steering and control, smooth, velvety power, and 
the added factor of safety provided by Hupmo- 
bile’s advanced steeldraulic brakes. Women 





seeking a personal car for their own use are 
invited to inspect the dashing new sportster and 
graceful cabriolet or coupe models now on view 
at all Hupmobile dealers. An appointment for 
demonstration may be arranged by telephone. 


HUPMOBILE 


The S 1X 
of the Century) 





VAN ALSTYNE MOTOR CORPORATION, Distributors 


1871 Broadway—Phone Columbus 7660 


1294 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn—Phone Prospect 9941 

















Speaking of Summer and Sports - - - 


have you ordered your supply of Hay’s Five Fruit? It does the same amazing 
things to hot weather beverages and desserts that the 19th hole does to the tired 
golfer. You will find it in the smart red-wrapped bottle at all the better stores. 
67 York Street HAY’S FRUIT JUICE CO. Portland, Maine 
Write for “35 Ways of Using” 


HAY'S Five Fruit 

















We said: HOW SHALL WE 
DESCRIBE The ‘Dorset?...... 
and she said: DON’T TRY!! 


Such was one woman’s tribute to THE DORSET—and 
the inference is true... most things gain in description... 
but the fine things lose... THE DORSET does not belong 
with the things that can be described... it is one of the things 
that can’t be!...it has the elusive quality of a masterpiece 
»..it’s not just another apartment hotel...it’s another world! 
...a world of unexampled beauty, luxury, refinement and 
even extravagance!...so far in advance of anything 
you have ever known that it cannot be reduced to 
words — except one word ! —OUR WORD that it’s 
a revelation to see and to livein!! w© w & 


A few Simplex or Terraced Duplex Apartments 
Unfurnished or Furnished Transient or Lease 
Complete Hotel Service 


THE DORSET 


THIRTY WEST FIFTY-FOURTH 
Adjoining Tifth Any, 
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development into the Chrysler Corpo; 
tion). 

It is true that we uttered a fey 
cheerios at the Chrysler-Dod 
nouncement. This was not due to the 
fact that a mammoth thing had 
created, but because it brought to the 
grand old name and the highly com- 
mendable products of Dodge Brothers 
the fortissimo talents of Mr. Chrysler. 

Preferring to consider the Stock Fx. 
change as a part of the passing sh 
rather than any personal concern 
ours, we have placed most of our funds 
in investment trusts, savings banks, 
other grandmotherly ente.prises. Ac- 
cordingly, we have been able to look 
with amusement on the Street’s re- 
action to the Chrysler-Dodge affair, 
The position of each institution has been 
strengthened, and immediately the 
ticker becomes less cheerful—though 
no telling what it will be by the time 
this is printed. 

We must say just one more word on 
this subject for the benefit of nine- 
tenths of the metropolitan press. It 
is forever being printed that the Dodge 
Brothers were once engineers em- 
ployed by Mr. Ford, leaving him to 
form their own company. ‘The shoe 
was almost on the other foot. The 
Dodges had a successful machine shop 
in Detroit when Henry was getting 
started and they made parts for him, 
taking Ford stock in payment. They 
helped to give the little boy a hand. 


LWAYS eager to embrace the 

cause of reform, we are about to 
launch our personal crusade for the 
improvement of rear-seat construction 
in closed motor-car bodies. We should 
have fair-mindedness and a slogan for 
any such enterprise. In the name of the 
first we shall admit that a good bit of 
élan has been displayed in designing the 
exteriors. Inside treatment, how- 
ever, remains for the most part not so 
good, 

The fallacy of most interior décor 
and construction has been the disposi- 
tion to treat the problem as if the de- 
signer were dealing with chairs on 4 
wheeled platform. ‘The proper ap- 
proach, rather, is to view the matter 
as one dealing with a room on whi els. 

Yet even in this latter case the issue 
has not been wholly met, because one 
steps in and out of the automobile, vic’ 
the interior from various levels, an¢ 
regards it both from within and ob- 
jectively when standing beside it. The 
future of interior design of motor bod- 
ies will be a cross between the handling 
of a room in a home, and a three-sided 
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stave set. Ultimately this will give 
rise to a new set of principles even as 
the screen has developed its own im- 
r€ ratives. 

We shall have more to say on this, 
but the first postulate is the need for 
more convenience—wherein the rear- 
seat matter demands particular atten- 
tion. No one in a drawing-room, or 
any other room, would provide a com- 
partment accessible only by the lifting 
of the heavy seat-cushion of a chair. 
We ourself have no objection to a little 
conditioning now and then at Philadel- 
phia Jack O’Brien’s, but we firmly 
refuse to wrestle with the problem of 
extricating gear from under the rear 
cushion. 

Our help in such matters must 
always be mental, not muscular, and 
we have found A Way Out: A hinge 
may be attached to the back part 
of the seat, with a little handle in front 
or lifting. There would have to be 
a sliding arrangement in the back to 
allow for the bulge of the upholstery. 

—NIcHOoLAs TrRotr 


OVERHEARD 


AT A GOLDMAN CONCERT IN 
CENTRAL PARK 


“WT HAVEN’T missed but two con- 
certs in three years.” 

“Really? Pve missed about five. Do 
you live in the city?” 

“Oh, no, I teach in Dunmore, Pa. 
I’m _ attending Columbia Summer 
School.” 

“What a small world it is, after all, 
isn’t it? Pm also attending Columbia 
Summer School. I do every year. I’m 
assistant principal of Woodfit, New 
York, Junior High School.” 

“Really, we must get together for 
a real talk. ’m visiting the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art tomorrow. Per- 
haps youll come along?” 

“I should be glad to. I haven’t been 
there this year as yet.” 

“Supposing I meet you at the Alma 
Mater statue in front of the library to- 
morrow?”’ 

“That'll be wonderful!” 

Voice of local resident in rear: “Aw, 
keep quiet so someone can hear the 


music!” —E. T. Conroy 


Discussing suicide among college stu- 
cents, Madame Galli Curci said students 
of music never commit suicide-—Mdacon 


Ga.) Telegraph. 
No, it’s the neighbors. 
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““Iconsider MELLO-GLO Face 
Powder a real contribution to 
cosmetics, Its soft, velvety tex- 
ture gives a youthful bloom 
that doesn’t wear off quickly.’”’ 
Miss Desirée Tabor (Operetta 
Star famous for her beauty) ,66 W. 
46th Street, New York City. 






“Since using MELLO-GLO, I 
can appear all evening without 
repowdering. It stays on longer 
yet does not clog the pores or 
leavetheskindry.’’Miss Barbara 
Carrington (well known singer), 
New York City, appearing in 
the “Golden Dawn’”’Company. 

















“T have found MELLO-GLO 
Face Powder especially delight- 
ful during the busy office hours. 
It stays on so long and elimi- 
nates constant powdering.” 
Ethelda Kerwin, 975 Washing- 
ton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


















“*Exhausting days before the 
camera can’t even displace 
MELLO-GLO. It stays on so 
long, it disguises even the 
shiniest nose.’’ Miss Janet 
Salling, 660 Riverside Drive, 
New York Citv. 


| They Simply Don’t 
Count Their Lives 
Complete Without MELLO-GLO 
















S’wonderful how MELLO- 
GLO Face Powder keeps the 
ugly shine away. A new 
French process (it would 
be French) makes MELLO- 
GLO Face Powder stay on 
longer, even under Sum- 
mer’s most fervid sun. And 
ics heaven-born rose petal 
bloom bestows girlish beauty 
on the complexion, though 
the possessor of that com- 
plexion be of uncertain age. 


MELLO-GLO just can’e 
stand the sight of a pore. Its 
smooth velvety texture cove 


ers up every one nicely. No, 
ic doesn’t clog the pores or 
dry the skin. MELLO-GLO 
Face Powder is pure and 
plays the pare of a crue 
friend to che complexion. 


If you would preserve your 
facial charm—improve it— 
sprint to the nearest store 
and ask for MELLO-GLO 
Face Powder. If they are out 
(the demand is overwhelm- 
ing) ask them co get 
MELLO-GLO for you. 
MELLO-GLO, Sracler 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





ZIPP-()-GRIP 


For Sports 
and Travel 


‘Tre roll-type and semi-kit Zipp-O- 

Grips meet the exacting demands 
of golfers and sports enthusiasts and 
are seen wherever smart people gather. 


This light-weight luggage of match- 
less utility is ideal for every travel pur- 
pose and expresses the ultimate in 
convenience and carrying capacity. 

Zipp-O-Grips, made of the finest 
leathers and materials, may be had in 
a variety of styles, sizes and colors and 
feature the quick opening and secure 
closing afforded by the Talon Fastener. 


Sold by good luggage shops everywhere 


and the following New York stores 


Abercrombie & Fitch James McCreery & 


Co. Co. 
B. Altman & Co. Saks-Fifth Avenue 
Best & Co. Saks-34th Street 
Brooks Brothers Franklin Simon & Co. 


Mark Cross Co. 
Lord & Taylor 
R. H. Macy & Co. 


Stern Brothers 
John Wanamaker 
Weber & Heilbroner 





Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 
Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn 
L. Bamberger & Co., Newark 


MAX DAMM COMPANY, Ine. 


88 St. Francis Street, Newark, N. J. 
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“Personally I don’t care who’s elected. I just vote 
for the principle of the thing.” 


THE ART LOVER 


“7 OU see, I thought as long as I 

was in Paris I might as well 

‘do’ one of those exhibitions at 
the Salon. Have you been to the 
Salon? Well, I should certainly ad- 
vise you to go to the Salon if you are 
at all interested in art and want to see 
some of the sweet things that are 
turned out by the painters and the 
sculptors here. | Where on earth do 
you suppose they get all their ideas and 
inspirations from? Nobody can tell 
me we’re not living in an age that will 
go down in history as fine as the old 
Romans or Greeks with their paint- 
ings and their sculptures. 

“T went with my husband. He’s 
in the printing business and has charge 
of the poster-work. Naturally, he 
was more interested in those paintings 
than I was, because his work makes 
him look at drawings and brings him 
in contact with many artists in 
America. I mean, he looked at the 
paintings from a technical standpoint, 
while- I looked at them from the point 
of a layman, or a laywoman, you 
mig'nt say. 

““My goodness gracious, but you 
shorald have seen some of those paint- 
ings. They were beautiful. Abso- 
lutely beautiful. Take my advice, 
and if you have some spare minutes on 
your hands today you just dash right 


over to the Salon and take those pic- 
tures and sculptures in. 

“There was one picture there— 
well, it certainly was awfully sweet. 
It was a picture of a little girl. She 
didn’t have anything on and she was 
sitting on a chair with her face turned 
forwardsa little bit and it certainly was 
sweet. I said to my husband, “There’s 
a sweet picture for you,’ and he ex- 
plained it from the technical point of 
view. And even from the technical 
point of view he thought it was an 
awfully, awfully sweet picture. 

“He told me about the shadows on 
the little body. He called those shad- 
ows ‘tone’ and told me all the artists 
called the shadows ‘tone.” They 
never put shadows on the body, he told 
me, but he said they added ‘tone.’ And 
then he explained how a picture is a 
good picture if it expresses something. 
He said, “There’s a good drawing on 
that wall because it tells a story.’ 
Well, it certainly was a sweet picture 
to me and as far as I was concerned 
it told a very, very sweet story.” 
™ E saw another painting that 
had lots of tone on it and it 
was a sweet picture, too. My husband 
explained some of the things from a 
technical point of view that the aver- 
age person does not know about. He 
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Presenting Sr ag 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
in the blind Hold cigarette test 






Mr. CHAPtin was asked to smoke each of the four leading brands, 
clearing his taste with coffee between smokes. Only one question 
was asked: “Which one do you like the best?” He chose OLD GoLp. 





CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
ee - movie favorite the world 
over, in one of his best-loved 
pictures... The Circus.” 


How does 


OLD GOLD 
do it? 


| star selects OLD GOLD 


“ONE cigarette of the four I smoked in the blind- 
fold test was like shooting a scene successfully 
after a whole series of failures. It just ‘clicked’ 
and I named it as my choice. It was OLD GOLD. 
Which clears up a mystery, for the supply of OLD 


THE answer is very 
simple. Only heart-leaf 
tobacco is used in OLD 
Go.ps. No coarse top- 
leaves of the tobacco 
plant...no withered 
ground-leaves. That’s 


. fa) a Nn) J > 
don’t smoke them.” OP. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 why OLD GoLps are so 


e smooth... why you can 
Made from the heart-leaves of the pick them in the dark; 


tobacco plant. 


COLDS in my Beverly Hills home is constantly 
being depleted. It seems that Strongheart and 


Rin-tin-tin are the only motion picture stars who 





SMOOTHER AND BETTER—‘*NOT A COUGH IN A CARLOAD?’? 











f "Good to 
x . the last drop” 


nits blended richness 
....a new luxury 














ie” Oy Bo 
MiihsO Srolhiewdy 
SCLOTHINGS 
Gentlemens Furnishing Gouds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 

















Clothes for Midsummer 


Send for Price List of Suirts 
BOSTON PALMBEACH NEWPORT 


LITTLE BUALOING, PLAZA BUILDING | AUDRAIN BUILDING 
Tacwont con. Bovistorn Coventry Rese 220 Gcucwe Avenve 
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showed me how an artist got hold of 
the chest bone. You know, that’s the 
bone on top of the chest. Well, the 
artist instead of drawing a line and 
saying, ‘Well, now that’s the chey 
bone,’ draws two tones with a little 
space between them, and there h 

the chest bone. Well, perhaps I can’t 
explain it the way my husband did, but 
you have to see one of those drawings 
to appreciate it. I was certainly ¢| 
my husband could explain these little 
things from a technical point of \ 
because otherwise, I would have jus 
looked at the painting willy-nilly. 


“DUT we saw the sweetest prize- 
picture in the lot and it was 
simply marvellous. Oh, it was too sweet 
for words. It showed the picture of a 
woman and she didn’t have anything 
on. Itwasakindof nude. She was 
resting in a bed and she had some silk 
goods underneath. It was the sweet- 
est picture you ever saw. It had 
certain kind of innocence about 
You know the kind. If you h 
ever seen the statue of Venus de Milo, 
for example. Well, this painting 
had rather the same effect. Oh, it 
wasn’t Venus de Milo, for the woman 
in the painting had two complete arms 
and all that, but she had the same in- 
nocent quality. And there wer 
lovely colors in the background. ‘This 
silk that the woman was resting on was 
a sort of lavender color. It was very 
rich and it was the sweetest picture you 
ever saw. My husband he said to 
me, ‘From a technical point of view I 
would say this is the best masterpiece 


diction from the best of the art critics.’ 
I was glad that he said it because even 
I, from what little I know about paint- 
ings, felt that here was an awfully, 
awfully sweet picture. 

“T said to my husband, ‘Why don't 
we price this and maybe take it home 
with us? You better go price it.’ 
And he went to the committee or who- 
ever it was where you have to price 
the paintings and he came back and 
told me it was sold. Well, it didn’t 
surprise me a bit because it was the best 
thing there. 

“How much did they sell it f rf! 
Well, it was for twelve hundred dol- 
lars. Yes, dollars. When my hus 
band came back I asked him how much 
it was sold for and he said, “Twelve 


— te 
hundred dollars.’ “Twelve hundred 


1 
hine 


dollars,’ I said; ‘you mean twelve hun 
- i . ’Thws 

dred francs.? ‘Well,’ he said, i 
° ] 

almost sure it was dollars they tol¢ 


b] i > he 
me and not francs. Let’s see, he 
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said, ‘twelve hundred francs would be | 
forty-eight dollars. Oh,’ he said, 
‘I’m sure it was more than that. Why, 
the paints and the canvas and the man’s 
time must have cost forty-eight dol- 
lars alone. It stands to reason that it 
must have been more than that. It 
must be twelve hundred dollars.’ Of 
course, We Weren’t in a position to pay 
that amount of money. I mean, well, 
if it had been twelve hundred francs, 
well, then maybe we would have taken 
it if it wasn’t sold.” 





a ben we saw a lot of other master- 
pieces but they weren’t near as 
pretty as that one. No, I don’t re- 
member the name of the picture, al- 
though I think it said something about 
Spring. But I may be wrong. No, 
but my husband would remember the | 
name of the artist because he remem- 
bers all those things. I must ask him 
when I see him and I'll let you know 
tomorrow. But if you should go this 
afternoon, just look for the picture of 
a woman without anything on and she’s 
lying in a bed on a silk thing—it’s a 
sort of lavender. Oh, you can’t miss 
it—it’s the sweetest thing there. Or 
why don’t you go up to the committee 
and ask to look at the picture they sold 
for twelve hundred dollars? You 
see, then you can find out whether they 
sold it for twelve hundred dollars or 
twelve hundred francs. At least, that 
is what I would do if I had some spare 
time on my hands and wanted to take 
in the Salon.” —ARTHUR KoBER 





DUBIOUS COMPENSATION 


FOR WORKING STRAIGHT THROUGH 
THE SUMMER WITH MOST OF THE 
SUNDAYS RAINY AS USUAL 


Saffron freckles, by the ton, 
From the glowing summer sun, 
Regularly used to chase 

Over my resentful face. 


Hideous, they seemed to me; 
All my girlish vanity 
Shuddered at those spotty rows 
So at home upon my nose. 


Now I do not see the sun 
Long enough for even one 
Modest mite to get a chance 
At my rueful countenance. 
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AT HOME 
IN NEW YORK 


When you visit 
New York, have your own 
private apartment, charmingly 
furnished, on the smartest 
square in the city. Sherry- 
trained servants... your 


table served by Sherry 


By the day, 


week, or month 


SHERRY NETHERLAND 


FIFTH AVENUE at 59TH STREET, NEW YORK 









































—MAaARNE 
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THIRD W.C.C., SOUND BEACH, CONN. 
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FOURTI 


PRIZE A., FAIRHILL, TORQUAY, ENGLAND { 4 

{ Thee the Gan > don The | 

: ow 20 Jeet | 
; SPECIAL PRIZE G. C,, GREAT NECK, N. Y. a 
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So Rea 


UT OF 726 distinguished handwriting contes- 

tants in the Marlboro-New Yorker test, the 
judges decided as above. Answers, of course, came iA 
mostly from Marlboro smokers—men and women 
of considerable discrimination. The handwriting, 
therefore, was far above the average. 


We think the judges were correct; a 
M4 and that the writing fairly represents id 
b the best class of smokers in America. a 
| 
r But our minds are open. Let anyone—man or y 
woman—who will write the phrase—“A cigarette & 
ie for those who can afford 20 cents for the best!” send ai 
4 it in to the address below. t 
b If the original judges consider any new handwriting es 
i more distinguished than that shown above, we will 
E take pleasure in sending each successful writer, with 


our congratulations and compliments, a_ special 
carton of 200 Marlboro Cigarettes. 


iain ot te 


a 
; 











FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THe New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 
Please enter my subscription to THe New Yorker for one 
year. I enclose check for $5.00. 


(Postrace: Canada, 50c; Foreign, $1.00 additional per year) 
ES ae ce ee a ee nne eee 
| SS ee nT ee 


Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least 
three weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 
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MUSICA 


A Certain Mr. Benney 
“TY RNEST 
Biocn,’ an- 
nounces Musica! 
America, “has been 
awarded Musica! 
America’s  three- 
thousand - dollar 
prize for the finest work submitted in 
its Symphony Contest.” 
Again Mr. Bloch has toddled away 
with the honors in a musical compcti- 
tion, and it seems to me that other com- 





posers might chip in to pension off Mr, 
Bloch on condition that he enter no 
more contests. Mr. Bloch’s “America,” 
described as an epic rhapsody, is dedi- 
cated to the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln and Walt Whitman, “whose 
vision have upheld its inspiration,” and 
perhaps you may know what is meant 
by the subordinate clause. The judges 
—Messrs. Damrosch, Stock, Stokowski, 
Koussevitzky, and Hertz—were unani- 
mous on Mr. Bloch’s rhapsody, desig- 
nated by Mr. Stock as “the outstanding- 
ly great work” of the competition. The 
next competition will be to determine 
which of the judges will be the first to 
conduct it, and further consideration of 
“America” may be deferred until that 
is settled. 


OUR works received honorable 
mention in this most recently com- 
pleted of contests: Samuel Gardner’s 
“Broadway”; a jazz suite by Louis 
Gruenberg; a symphony by Robert 
Russell Bennett; and “The Piper,” a 
symphonic poem by Wintter Watts. 
(There are four t’s in Mr. Watts’ 
name, as those who know “Said Wil- 
lard Wattles to Wintter Watts” may 
recall.) Mr. Gardner’s “Broadway” 
once was accepted for performance by 
Mr. Mengelberg, but was withdrawn 
for rescoring. It seems, in manuscript, 
to be an immensely effective effort, in 
which a small jazz orchestra is used as 
a concertino. Mr. Gardner’s jazz is 
not the theoretical cacophony of Stra- 
vinsky. His violin morceau, “From the 
Cane Brake,” which has become ubi- 
quitous, is ample testimony to the com- 
poser’s familiarity with the idiom. The 
works of Messrs. Gruenberg and Watts 
are not available for inspection, but the 
titles suggest that they probably are 
characteristic of their creators. Mr. 
Gruenberg, by the way, also won 2 
prize in the Columbia company’s Schu- 
bert centennial bouts musiques. 
Four of the five gentlemen whos 
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CAE VENTS 


Nett Hh yal] and on the Campus 

; compositions have been rewarded with 

_ cash or credit are musicians whose 
names are familiar to all concert-goers. 

, The fifth, however, is a stranger con- 


cerning whom little was said in the an- 
nouncements, and it is unlikely that 
many symphonic customers ever have 
: heard of Robert Russell Bennett. Nev- 
ertheless, his work has been heard by 
more listeners than that of the other four 
combined, for Mr. Bennett is the or- 
chestrator of “Show Boat” and don’t 
ask me how many antecedent musical 
entertainments. All that is known of 
his symphony is that it has or had the 
laconic sub-title, “Uke.” (There may 


sages in them.) All that I have been 
able to learn about Mr. Bennett is 
that certain popular composers are eag- 


; be a moral in the fact that all save one 
| of the winning scores have jazz pas- 


er to pay elaborate fees for his pro- 

fessional services, that he comes from 
Kansas City, and that at present he is 
devoting his well-earned fees to vigor- 
ous study in Paris. 


HE reason for this dissertation on 

Mr. Bennett is that the recogni- 

tion of his efforts indicates that a com- 
poser may learn the orchestral trade 
and yet make his way by a species of 
composition while he is learning it. Mr. 
Bennett’s school was the preparation of 
scores, first for dance orchestras and 
later for shows. Here he acquired the 
enormous practical skill to which any 
auditor of “Show Boat”—to name the 
most striking current exhibit of Mr. 
Bennett’s ability—can testify. It is said 
frequently and with no little justice 
that our composers are handicapped by 
lack of opportunities to hear for them- 
selves the devices which they have put 
on paper and that we have no training 
grounds for workers in instrumental 
combinations. The history of Mr. Ben- 
nett suggests that scoring for musical 
comedy, radio ensembles, and dance or- 
chestras may be the solution to the prob- 
lem, Young musicians will not always 
have such notable materials as “Show 
Boat” to deal with, but the hearing of 
something based on almost any tune is 
more helpful than the recording of 
sounds which never will be reproduced 
the instruments for which they are 


int nded, 


kos FraANKo GotpMAN and his 
accomplished band are again pur- 
ying “symphonies in brass” for your 


























Observed by Carr Kitson 
at Palm Beach 


Quick to sense the new, Carr Kitson, 
{Wallach’s style scout] had this new 
broken stripe swim shirt made in three 
smart color schemes. Pale gray stripes 
on Yale blue -- pale green on sea green -- 
white on black. Knitted of pure worsted 
yarns -- fast color, quick drying. Full 
fashioned -- deep armholes 


*10 


A smart beach turn-out when 
combined with flannel trunks 


Wallach Brothers 


53 Broadway 41st at 7th Avenue 

Broadway corner 29th 246-248 West 125th St 

265 Broadway at Chambers Fordham Road corner Marion Ave 
Fifth Avenue at 42nd 828-830 Broad Street — Newark 
Fifth Avenue cor 28th Court cor Montague — Brooklyn 
































RACEFUL, supple, essen- 

tially feminine are the 
cleverly fitted contours of | this 
Van Raalte Singlette. It combines, 
in a single complete underdress, a 
brassiere, a girdle, and panties to 
be worn open or closed. Of course, 
every Singlette is a one-piece gar- 
ment, but by no means are all one- 
piece garments Singlettes—be sure 
to look for the Van Raalte label. 
Many other styles, of course, at 
good shops everywhere, or write 
us if you do not find the style you 
want. 


Van Raalte Co., 
Dept. A, 
295 Fitth Ave., New York City 


VAN RAALTE 
Jingl ettes 








diversion nightly, and it probably is 
enough to note that they are as good 
as ever and sometimes even better. The 
programs are made up principally of 
familiar creations, ranging from the 
cornet soli of Mr. Del Staigers to 
such ambitious presentations as Bach, 
Beethoven, and Wagner evenings. Mr. 
Staigers is the best trick cornetist in 
these parts and I should like him even 
better if he never again would play 
the molasses aria from “Der Trom- 
peter von Sikkingen.” 

The Goldman Band plays on the 
Mall in Central Park on Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday even- 
ings, and on the New York University 
Campus on the other nights of the 
week. If you plan to go this next weck, 
the programs that seem most promis- 
ing are the Victor Herbert soirée on 
Monday, the Tschaikowsky celebration 
on Tuesday, and the Schubert observ- 
ance on Friday. In any case, if you fail 
to arrive at least half an hour before 
the beginning of the concert, you prob- 
ably will be sitting at least half a mile 
from the bandstand. —R. A. S. 


POPULAR RECORDS 


Another “OP? Man Riv- 
er,” This Time by Al Jol- 
son—Romantic Business 
by the Tenors—W hite- 


man Everywhere 


Y this time, most 

record collectors 
must be well stocked 
B up on discs of “Ol 
Man River,” but the 
recent issue of the 
8 ditty by Al Jolson for 
Brunswick is something to have, even 
if it means duplication. Jolson’s version 
might have been expected to be “Ol’ 
Mammy River,” but he discards his 
hysterical parlandos and his tortured 
tempi and sings the air “straight.” The 
result is a recording of dignity and 
power. Incidentally, Jolson’s voice 
sounds better in “Ol Man River” than 
it has in almost anything he has done 
lately, which includes “Back in Your 
Own Back Yard,” the other side of the 
record, 





The vocal honors for the moment 
belong to the gentlemen. James Mel- 
ton’s “Rosita” and “When Love Comes 
Stealing” are smooth, ingratiating ex- 
positions of tango and waltz romances. 
Columbia will sell this to you. Franklyn 
Baur, with two helpful pianos, pours 














Crazy Rhythm 


“Crazy Rhythm’’—from ‘‘Here’s Howe"— 
Fox trot, vocal chorus 


“TImagination”’ —Fox trot,vocal trio, Ben Bernie 
and his Hotel Roosevelt Orchestra 3913 


“He Ain’t Never Been in College’? 3917 
“She’s the Sweetheart of Six Other Guys” 


— Fox trots, vocal chorus, Six Jumping Jacks 


*“There’s Something About a Rose” — 
Fox trot, vocal trio 


“Just a Little Way from Home” —FPox trot, 
vocal duet, Joe Rines and his Orchestra 3921 


“‘Nobody’s Sweetheart”? — Fox trots 3854 


6‘ Avalon’’—Red Nichols and His Five Pennies 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 





There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
Brunswick records 


PANATROPES-RADIOLAS-RECORDS 
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out Iyric oil in Victor recordings of 
“Pm Away from the World When 
’'m Away from You,” which is prob- 
ably the longest title of the season, and 
“Tyst Across the Street From Heaven.” 
Harry Richman’s “I Just Roll Along,” 
for Brunswick, is almost an operatic 
—_ visation, but the other side harbors 
“Laugh, Clown, Laugh,” and no mat- 
ter how well you may sing it, it’s still 
“Laugh, Clow n, Laugh.” 

Most revivals of airs from the turn 
of the century are lugubrious largos, 
hut the Shannon Quartet (the Revel- 
ers again!) has intoned “The Side- 
walks of New York” and “On the 
Banks of the Wabash” for Columbia 
with its wonted mellifluousness and dic- 
tion that seems almost impossibly good 

. quartet. The piano obbligati are 
sta bit waggish, and why not? 

Paul Whiteman has become an ex- 
clusive Columbia artist, but Victor 
seems to have in reserve enough of his 
recordings to make competition for 
months to come. This will account for 
the frequent appearances of the orches- 
tra in the present dance list and, pre- 
sumably, in those to follow. 


fs" r Our aNp Get UNDER THE 
Moon and C-o-N-s-T-A-N-T-I- 
N-0-P-L-E—Paul Whiteman and _ his 
orchestra. The latest of moon rhapso- 
dies provides Paolo with opportunities 
for a charming score. The chanson 
about the Turkish metropolis is based 
on the old catch, “Can you spell it! 

nd is one of those six-eight galum- 
pheries, in spite of which Whiteman 
makes a good dance disc of it. (Co- 
mbia) 

Besip—E A Lazy SrrReAM_ and 
HEARTACHES AND DreAmMs—Frank 
Black and his orchestra. Two reason- 
good tunes converted into striking 
dh a by remarkable orchestra- 
tion and playing that has more 
“pulse” than anything on this list. 
(Brunswick ) ; 

ue ArrAzp oF You and My Per 
ul Whiteman and his orchestra. 
As predicted, you can’t escape White- 

This double is almost straight 


bly 


dance music, but there is all sorts of 

-playing, including a sax septuor in 

~My Pet.” (Victor) 

lM More ‘THAN SaTIsFIED (Larry 
t and his orchestra) and JUBILEE 

(Frankie Trumbauer and his orches- 


tra)—T'wo hot selections of the new 
in which reed effects predomi- 
nate over the brasses. (Okeh) 


Dixiz Dawn and I’m Ripinc To 
—Ipana Troubadours. Beauti- 
ransparent scorirg of exception- 
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Colin James Hayrick 
to Mr. Faultless, the Inventor 








HonorepD FELLOW-GENIUS: 
LM U@ tiie ii ite TD 


I have many inventions to my credit. It was I who 
discovered that a year’s supply of used safety razor | 
















blades tied to a neighbor's cat would keep it under [LE 
water. A peerless way of disposing of both. I invented 

and patented the process of permanently removing the hair from Pomeranians 
to make Mexican Hairlesses. It was I who, after indefatigable research, first 
crossed fireflies with honey bees so the bees would work at night. 

That last was a disastrous invention for me. Unlike most inventors, I be- 
came prosperous. Prosperity brought with it girth . . . avoirdupois ...a 
large and ungainly waist. And this brought sleepless nights through which 
I tossed in the grip of tight, inflexible pajama strings. 

Having no hips (mine had disappeared under the wave of prosperity) I had 
to tie the strings so tight they left red creases around my middle . . . strangled 
me . . . stopped circulation . . . never let me sleep. And whenever I arose, 
even with the strings so tight, I had to grab my trousers in both hands to 
keep them from falling. 

I turned my inventive mind to banishing the pajama string. I hit upon a 
solution . . . an idea I got when visiting my son, a sophomore at Y..... . 
Suspenders! I made a pair and attached them to my pajamas. Compared to 
the erstwhile rope-around-the-waist they seemed a paradise of pleasantness. 
And then a certain rascally pseudoinventor, jealous of my firefly-bees, sent 
me a pair of your Nobelt pajamas, thinking to ruin my complacency of mind. 

Sir, it was the greatest favor he ever did me! 

Fellow-genius, to you is the glory of stringless pajamas! Ah, how soft and 
pliant is your patented waistband! Firm and secure of grip 
without noticeable pressure! So staunch and durable, convenient and simple, 
and yet so comfortable . . . so sleep inducing! 

Yours is so great a genius for pajamas that I am turning my indubitable 
talents elsew eaving you to rule unchallenged in the nightwear field, 


_S Sincerely, | ‘ e 


P. §.—Delight upon delight! I just bought one of your new athletic shirts 


and a pair of your Nobelt equipped shorts! s | 
Faultless Nobelt Pajamas 


. . 5’) . 
“The nightwear of a nation” since 1881 











| 
| 
| 
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ROLLS 


The ONE BLADE Safety 


RAZOR 


ERFECTION with a 

safety razor such as 

has never been attained 
before. 

The Rolls is the only 
razor for the man who finds 
shaving a hard task. 

Stropped before each 
shave with two or three 
moves of the hand, honed 
once in two months with but 
little more effort, the blade, 
kept ever keen, shaves flat 
against the face—not at right 
angles. It cuts the hair— 
does not pull it out. 

Honing stone and strop- 
ping belt are stationary in 
the case containing the 


razor. 

The blade, of finest 
Sheffield steel, is of the old 
straight razor type and 


hollow ground, but, shorter, 
of course, to fit into all the 
nooks and crannies of the 
average face. Properly han- 
died it will give a lifetime of 
perfect shaves. 

A good-looking,  thor- 

oughly serviceable Safety 


Razor. Done in  com- 
pact silver plated case. 


A British importation 
For Sale At The Better Shops 
Descriptive Folder 
Sent on Request 


LEE & SCHIFFER, Inc. 
1l East 44th Street, N. Y. C. 
U. S. Distributors 




















ally good airs, performed with plenty 
of urge. (Columbia) 

IMAGINATION and Crazy RHYTHM 
—Ben Bernie and his orchestra. 
Straight from “Here’s Howe!” and, as 
they say, how. (Brunswick) 

Ou, Basy! and App A LirTLe 
WiccLEe!—aAll Star Orchestra. The 
company recommends this pair from 
“Rain or Shine” to “floppy” dancers, 
but there’s nothing floppy about the 


playing. (Victor) 
Was Ir A Dream? and So Dear 


—Okeh Melodians. Waltzes which can 
be used for waltzing, with the melodies 
carried chiefly by soulful instrumental 


(Okeh) —Pop 


soloists. 


TOUJOURS FEMME 


Anita to the 

Jews is kind, 

Clarice has Russia 

On her mind, 

While Nedda labors 

For the Blind. 

And each alluring 

Maid, I find, 

Pleads memberships 

That must be signed. 

Most girls, for whom 

I’ve lightly pined, 

I’ve féted, taxied, 

Wined, and dined. 

These given toa 

Cause’s grind 

Are no less 

Cleverly inclined 

To prove wherewith 

One’s pocket’s lined. 

Investigation, 

Broad, extensive, 

Shows no lady’s 

Inexpensive. 
—MarcGaretra MANNING 
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The famous Carreras Tobacco Shop at 55 


Wardour St., London, near Piccadilly Circus, 


OW strange to see some 

men who would never offer 
any cigar of lesser quality than 
an imported Havana—bidding 
friends fill their pipes with in- 
different tobaccos! Yet CRAVEN 
MIXTURE—finest of imported 
English pipe tobaccos—costs but 
little more than the ordinary 


variety. 


CRAVEN MIXTURE—a truly 
fine imported tobacco, first 
blended at the command of the 
Third Earl of Craven in 1867— 
can now be had at the better 
tobacconists in America and Can- 
ada, too. For a liberal sample 


tin, send 10c in stamps to Carreras, 


Ltd., 220 Fifth Ave., New York. 


| Carreras, Ltd., 220 Fifth Avenue, 
aye York City. 

I enclose 10c¢ in stamps. Send liberal 
Special sample tin of Craven Maru RE. 


Offer 
‘ 











MIXTURE 


mported from. London 


‘waned 
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OUT OF TOWN 


On the Jersey Coast— 
Shoes and Wedding Rings 
—By Air to Virginia 


HE Essex and 
Sussex, at Spring 
Lake Beach on the 
North Jersey shore, 
opens on June 23. 
It is fifty-eight miles 
from New York, and 
you can take a train 
from Penn Station at 11:34 a. M. and 
be in swimming by two o’clock. ‘The 
food is of the we-have-our-own-farm 
type, although it is served with all 
the aplomb of a_ hotel. The two 
country clubs, the Spring Lake and 
the Homeste: ad, both of which have 
cighteen- hole golf courses, are friend- 
about extending guests’ cards to 
peopl from the Essex. The Bathing 
and Tennis Club, also receptive to 
hotel guests, is only four blocks away. 
Surf-bathing, of course, is one of the 
principal sports, but there’s a pool at 
the Essex for the less robust. Dancing 
takes place the last three nights of the 
week, and on Sunday there are concerts 
which a good many of the cottage colo- 
ny attend. Although the hotel is right 
on the ocean, you can find horses and 
bridle paths without too much incon- 
venience. Tennis courts are kept in 
good condition while mere strollers will 
find a boardwalk along the waterfront. 
Quite a little to-do is made over the 
children at the Essex, what with chil- 
dren’s parties, special dances, and a 
playground. 





By car you reach Spring Lake Beach 
YY taking the Forty-second Street ferry 

r the new Holland Tunnel, and pass- 
ing through Perth Amboy, Red Bank, 
and Asbury Park. 


NEW tour has been arranged 

by ‘Thomas Cook & Son, and it 
seems to be done with all their usual 
éclat. The boat which will be used 
for the round-the-world cruise is the 
Franconia, sailing on January 15, 
1929, to return to New York late in 
May. The trip includes several stops 
hot on the ordinary tourist itinerary 
and pauses for only a few moments 
at the regular ports in France, It: aly, 
and Sy p: un. 

On the way back, after leaving 
Japan, the boat puts in at Los Angeles, 
WAere you can leave if you want, instead 
' continuing the tour through the 
Canal to New York. Or you can go 








We cannot place a definite 
price on the reputation of 
French buildings. Yet that 
favorable opinion is worth 
its weight in gold. For there 
is one thing we must have 
to survive and prosper... 
tenants. We must get them 
and keep them. The public 
confidence that FRENCH 
management means skilled 
service is what brings and 
holds our tenants. It has 
gained us a reputation. 








15 & 16 PARK AVENUE 3 & 4 ROOMS 
on Murray Hill at 35th St. Complete kitchens. Maid, valet 
and meal service. From $2100. 


17 PARK AVENUE 1,2 & 3 ROOMS 
at 35th Street. Valet, maid, meal service. Hotel apart- 
ments from $1125. 


55 PARK AVENUE 4 ROOMS 


at 37th Street. Living room with fireplace, 2 bedrooms, 
dining section, kitchen and bath (some with extra lava- 
tory). From $3100. 


34 EAST 51st STREET 3 ROOMS 


West of Park Avenue. Large living room, bedroom, 
kitchen, dressing room and bath. Maid, valet and meal 
service. From $2400. 


59 EAST 54th STREET 4 & 5 ROOMS 


West of Park Avenue. Fireplace in each apartment. From 
$2700. 


1010 FIFTH AVENUE 7 to 12 ROOMS 
at 82nd Street. 1-D—7 rooms, 3 baths, $4500. 2-C— 
9 rooms, 3 baths, $6500. 1-A—12 rooms, 5 baths, $8500. 
10-A—12 rooms, 5 baths, $11,500. 


1140 FIFTH AVENUE 
at 95th Street (three baths). From $4300. 


1160 FIFTH AVENUE 4,5,6 & 7 ROOMS 
at 97th Street. Wood-burning fireplaces. From $2000. 


TUDOR CITY 


RENTING OFFICE AT EAST END OF 42nd STREET—VAN 8860 


PROSPECT TOWER 1 & 2 ROOMS 
TUDOR TOWER 

Hotel apartments, $950 to $1950. 
THE MANOR 
THE CLOISTER 


THE HERMITAGE 
Housekeeping apartments, $690 to $3100. 


FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, at 45th Street 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 6320 


7 ROOMS 


1 to 5 ROOMS 

















Voyaging? 
—One doesn’t voyage 
without books to read 
—and one doesn’t fail 
to remember the best 
send-off for a 

sea-going friend is a 


BON VOYAGE 


BOaOkh 
Box 


VS 


Write or wire name of 
voyageur, giving the 
price of box desired, the 
name of vessel and the 
date of sailing. Deliv- 
ery will be made to the 
steamer. Books and mag- 
azines of your choice 
or ours will be sent. 


BON VOYAGE BOOK 
BOXES are priced at 
$5, $10, $15, $20, etc. 





Branch 5th Pan at 27th St. 








Soars 








with a small party from Japan, across 
Russia, to Paris, and then to New York. 
This way, apparently, takes just about 
the same length of time as going 
through the Canal. 

The Russian idea isa newone. Ne- 
gotiations which Cook’s have been car- 
rying on with the Union of Soviet 
Republics have been successful, and 
a country that has been closed to most 
travellers for fourteen years is now 
open. 

Quaint details we have learned about 
the Russian customs: You are allowed 
to carry only a certain amount of cloth- 
ing. For instance, a man may bring 
in just one pair of shoes, six ties, two 
suits, and three shirts. It is specified 
that you may have almost as many 
celluloid collars and cuffs as you want, 
and two wedding rings. ... The trains 
do about twenty-five miles an hour, 
with frequent stops at woodpiles along 
the way.... At every station there’s 
much hopping on and off trains while 
passengers fill their teapots from tanks 
of boiling water which are maintained 
for that purpose... . The first-class 
sleepers have samovars, so that you can 
always get a glass of hot tea. 

A tour for only a certain few stu- 
dents has been arranged by Cook’s 
for Professor Mather of Harvard, 
geology instructor, ‘The students will 
climb several mountains, including the 
Matterhorn, study geology, examine 
the homes of prehistoric people, and 
stop at the Riviera on the way home. 
If you are interested in getting college 
credits for your son, we understand 
that this will count as much as a regular 
course in geology at Harvard. 


HE new route through the Adir- 

ondacks, “Sacanda Trail,” leads 
to Utica, Fonda, Amsterdam. It 
starts near the Hamilton County Inn, 
on Lake Pleasant and near Sacanda 
Lake, which makes a stopping-off place 
before you take the trail. There is room 
for two hundred guests, all the rooms 
have baths, and the golf course in 
front of the Inn was laid out by 
Donald Ross in 1920. Trout streams 
can be found all through the neighbor- 
hood, and the two lakes are stocked 
every year with trout and black bass, 
Occasionally you can see deer and 
woodcock, 

Although they go in for rustic stone 
fireplaces and homey verandas, there’s 
an orchestra that plays jazz as well as 
staider music, and a ballroom. Of 
course beaches on the lakes provide 
swimming, and two tennis courts have 
been put in shape. The Inn is under 
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DELICATELY i 
BUT NOT A 


EVER will perspiration reveal its 

presence if you but use Farina’s Red 
Crest Cologne before entering the society 
of others. 


So sure is this safeguard against perspi- 
ration odor that fastidious Europe has 
depended on it ever since 1709, the year 
in which this true and original Farina 
Cologne was created. 


W omen today find it a gentle astringent 
that makes lovely skin all the more exqui- 
site... and a general toilette complement 
with a multitude of uses. 


Men exult in its soothing effect after the 
shave ... they enjoy its thrilling stimulus 
after the bath . . . and they find it indis- 
pensable as a general refreshant. 


Obtainable at drug, specialty, and de- 
partment stores. Glass bottle, 4 0z., $1; 
wicker bottle, 6 oz., $1.75; 12 oz., $3; 
24 oz., $6. 


Sole Distributor for U. S. A. 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co.,111 E.16thSt.,N.Y.C. 


Red Crest 


Look for the 


FARINAS 





RED CREST 


COLOGNE 


BATH SALTS BATH POWDER 
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the management of the man who runs 
the Olympia Beach Inn near Palm 
Be: ich. 

WHILE back we said that Joe 

Smallwood’s had _ installed a 
Meyer Davis orchestra for the coming 
season, and we find that he only played 
there for a few nights in the spring. 
During the season the regular orchestra, 
we are informed, will be one of Bert 
Lown’s.... ‘The Armonk Inn, just 
above White Plains, has been taken 
over by some of the members of the 
Milton Point Casino. They have danc- 
ing from eight to one, every night, and 
also serve lunch and tea. ... At 
Mamaroneck the Orienta Beach Club 
opened on May 26. This year for the 
first time they will have an orchestra 
there throughout the season... . The 
Goshen Inn, at Goshen, N. Y., which 
is across the Hudson, about thirty miles 
from the Bear Mountain Bridge, 
opened about the first of the month. 


NOTHER means of going down 
to the Cavalier at Virginia Beach 
will soon be available. An airplane 
route, so that you can go from New 
York right to the beach by plane, avoid- 
ing all ferries and buses, is to be started 
sometime before July 1. One plane 
takes you to Washington, and from 
there you fly by another to Richmond, 
Norfolk, and Virginia Beach. All this 
for $45, or $80 if you buy a round- 
trip. More details about the six- 
passenger, enclosed-cabin, parlor-type 
l'okkers that will be used, can _ be 
had by calling Bryant 3367. 
—NM. T. D. 


REFLECTIONS ON SEEING A 
YOUNG COUPLE DEPART 
ON THEIR HONEYMOON 


I suppose in a way it is pleasant to wed 

And go to the seashore or up in the 
hills 

With a man who is happy to furnish 
the bread 

And also look after the baggage and 


bills. 


One-third the Radcliffe College | 


students, half the Harvard students, re- 
plying to questions about companionate 
Marriage, approve that invention. Two 
Harvard men and one Radcliffe girl are 
married already in that fashion.—d4rthur 
risbane in the Detroit Times. 


a ; 
That, Mr. Brisbane, is what we 
old sentimentalists call bigamy. 





— MARGARET FIsHBACK 





They lived on the 
Fat of the Land 
and they looked it 





ACK when a man’s importance was judged by 
ya vast expanse behind his vest buttons, the 
* politician was in his glory. Even his Cigar was 
of Tudor proportions... matching his heavy figure 
. . . harmonizing with his solidity . . . part and 
parcel of the over-stuffed age. 

Men who lead the country today have changed 
their methods of campaigning, of eating, of smok- 
ing! They are alert and so are their Cigars. Haddon 
Halls, the 1928 Cigars, are in tune andin time... 
with modern life and modern men, 

They hold an important office among such men 
... genial and politic as the suave nominee... 
smooth and mellow as his after-dinner speech ... 
satisfying without satiating. They get the mascu- 
line vote every time! From toc to 20c according 
to size... at all good places, 





D. EMIL KLEIN CO., NEW YORK 
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ON AND OFF 


FEMININE 


Paris, JUNE 18 
EILEEN BENNETT SAID TO BE 
BEST-DRESSED GIRL IN TENNIS. SHE 
PREFERS HIGH-WAISTED, ONE-PIECE 
DRESSES OF ‘THIN LINEN WITH PLEATED 
SKIRTS AND SMALL COLLARS. WHY OH 
WHY DID JEAN PATOU INSIST ON VERY 
THICK ‘TWO-PIECE LONG-WAISTED 
MIDDY SUITS FOR HELEN WILLS! EYE- 
SHADES STILL SMART. PARISITE 


THE 


AND IN NEW YORK— 


Y girl friend on the other side of 

the water might be relieved to 
know that the protesting and harassed 
Jean Patou made middy suits of heavy 
cotton for Helen Wills solely because 
that young woman, who has a mind of 
her own, stated positively that she would 
play tennis in nothing else. She is busi- 
nesslike about her game, and cares not 
if M. Patou, not to mention several 
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FASHIONS 


dozen American houses who crave 
the advertising, be driven to distrac- 
tion. 

Though tennis clothes in general 
have managed to combine smartness 
and a workmanlike quality, in the other 
sports everyone must still be careful to 
remember that no costume for active 
sport is smart that is not also appropri- 
ate. You may look darling against the 
green of the golf links in a sleeveless 
white crépe de Chine frock, but the 
fact remains that you don’t look like a 
golfer unless the fabric is wool, the col- 
or is dull or neutral, and the cut includes 


sleeves. 


LL of the New York fashion 
world being engaged now in the 
business of waiting for the autumn 
models of American manufacturers, 
the things to be seen about town have a 
helter-skelter quality from a fashion 
point of view, though they are extreme- 
ly timely if you have not yet completed 
your summer wardrobe. 
For instance, there is a Poiret dress 


“Tmagine!” 
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in the custom-made department at 
Bergdorf Goodman that knocked my, 
eye out. It is different without being 
bizarre; it is feminine without losing 
chic. Made of a print having a dark 
ground with a light formal flower pat- 
tern on it, the skirt, below a really nor- 
mal waistline, 1s quite full and gathered. 
The long fluttering collar of white 
georgette, proceeding upward along the 
surplice closing from the hem, ends in 
a capelike arrangement over the shoul- 
der on the opposite side. You can wear 
it roof-dining, summer-theatreing, or 
in the daytime anywhere. 

In the ready-to-wear department 
you will find a country-club costume 
consisting of a sweater with a pleated 
skirt, belt, and scarf of plaid chiffon to 
harmonize. The combination sounds 
perfectly awful, but it is lovely in its 
realization. 


URTHER investigations into the 

bathing-suit problem brought fur- 
ther heartaches and a few bright spots. 
For instance, there is the vogue for the 
jersey chemise-top suit with panties 
worn outside that is so good for the 
long-limbed and hipless ones of the 
world. Best & Company follow this suc- 
cessfully in a Nowitsky suit with panties 
of finely checked brown and white 
wool. These have deep vertical darts 
around the normal waistline to make 
them fit snugly and have triangular 
pieces inserted at the sides for a slight 
and flattering flare at the bottom. One 
of the most becoming cuts yet discoy- 
ered for this very trying type of thing. 
Bonwit Teller has lots, with most of 
the trunks following the ideas of Pat 
this season. Pleats, stitched down part 
way on straight trunks, give the effect 
of a Scotch kilt. These, in jersey or 
crépe de Chine, are also worn outside 
the jersey or crépe de Chine chemise 
tops. 
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Bonwit Teller also has several ver- 
sions of the bathing suits consisting of a 
straight, short tunic (very often belt- 
less) with separate trunks beneath. One, 
for instance, is in a fancy red, white, 
and blue jacquard knit; one comes 
in printed taffeta; and another, the 
most popular of all, is a Greek-boy bus- 
iness in two shades of jersey. This has 

short pleated skirt attached to the 
plain top at a point at the hip where the 
straightness of the line is not interfered 
with. 

In the beach-robe line, this shop has 
two exceptionally good andels of white 
towelling, one of them very inexpen- 
sive, loose, and decorated with polka 
dots in any color desired; the other a 
straight coat with an enormous mono- 
cram applied across the shoulder blades 
in any color desired. 


esr & Company offer the fol- 

lowing items for the child in the 
toddling stages: sun-bath bathing suits, 
consisting of jersey trunks in bright 
color with suspender straps of white j jer- 
sey, coming as small as a one-year size; 
other sun-bath suits for the lawn, like 
them in cut, of linen. For two-year- 





olds, there are some grand rompers of | 


crépe de Chine, imported, with deli- 
cious bits of French handwork here and 
there and, in a more practical and tail- 
ored vein, some suits of fine linen. 
These are for a boy, or girl, or both, and 
have printed hi indkerchief linen tops 
with pleated skirts or shorts in plain col- 


or buttoned on. Printed hats to match | 


accompany these, and they may be had 
in sizes up to six or thereabouts. 


For grownups, Chanel contributes a | 


new skirt of ondemoussa (fine wool 
crcpe, to be exact), the yoke fitted to a 
point well below the hips. Fullness is 
supplied by a cluster of pleats at one 

side below the yoke. To be smart, in 
the Cannes fashion, you should wear 
this in white with a navy sweater, a 
tricolor scarf, and a white felt Reboux 
hat with a tricolor band. And, for those 
of you who are already contempl: iting 

utumn wardrobes or are planning im- 

“la departure to the cool climes of 
Canada, Chanel also presents a sports 
1 travelling suit with a skirt of very 
leavy knit navy wool, a red sweater 
with navy and white stripes here and 
there, and a navy jacket lined with red 
tricot. This must be seen to be fully 


( 


understood. 

Best also has a grand collection of 
French hand-made dresses in couturier 
style, priced uniformly at $39.50. For 

laytime or evening, in crépe de Chine, 
a tfon, or whathaveyou, printed or 





R ..- a melting rose, to contrast 
OSe perfectly with walls of green 
or lavender—or repeat the flower=tones 


in your summer chintzes. 


Nil ... for a room of pink or 
11¢e peach, or even with materials 
of deeper greens . .. 


a restful, cool, re= 


freshing tone for summer sucst=rooms. 


BI . not periwinkle, exactly, but 
ue with much of its affinity for 
gray French furniture;a cool, clean color; 


. . : 4/4 ° ‘4 
simply masical with “primrose” walls. 


i i Deskin Up Ah main 4) agin, 


i i iH ni rm Wilf iy, 
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OC) ® id ... let’s say orchid bed- 
re linen ona burgundy bed, 
with pink: shade bedside lamps splash = 


ing light on new roses, cut this day? 


M F ... such sheets as these to 
alZe¢ harmonize with “pump= 
kin” walls, or cream, or even butter= 


yellow with eggplant chintzes. 

These are the truc, long lived colors of 
the new Lady Pepperell Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. The color=blind will pre= 


fer hospital white, as of old. 





PEPPERELL sHeets ann 


PILLOW CASES IN COLOR 


will be found, in 


all proper sizes, in all the best New York stores. Each 


sheet bears (as your “tub-insurance” ) the woven label of 


Lady Pepperell, to warrant the famous firm fabric, and to 


prot ect you as 2ainst misc 


ellaneo us imitato 


s. If youd like 


samples, write to Pepperell Sihilhanes Company, 


160 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The indispensable white 
shoe +-+--+---- in a 
great variety of new 
and smart styles 
and materials 


at 


HANAN & JON 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
ecAnd 34 Stores Throughout the World 
































announce the opening of their 


NEW STUDIOS 


at 


642 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


STUDIO PORTRAITS WEDDINGS HOME APPOINTMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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chastely plain, and just what you n 
right this minute. —L.L. 


THIS AND THAT 
First Frocks of Summer 
—Shoes to Match 


OW that the 
asphalt is 
sticking to half the 
French heels in 
town, and _ th 
shady side of the 
street is worth 
dodging extra traffic to get to, and 
the iceman has to be frantically 
pursued at ten of an evening, and 
electric fans are dispensing stiff necks 
along with draughty breezes—who 
isn’t impelled to stop at every window 
where inexpensive summer frocks sug- 
gest that you can’t have too many of 
these cool little comforts? 





I, for one, am nobody to pass them 
by, and therefore the Emily Shops, 
particularly the two on Fifth Avenue, 
at Forty-second and at Forty-fifth 
Streets, and the one at Madison Ave- 
nue and Forty-sixth Street, all seem 
to me to have a grand grasp of this 
matter wherein the careless so often 
go wrong. Here are sweater blouses 
of Paris inspiration, with broad stripes 
in three or more tones, some horizon- 
tal, some slanting in the manner of 
Schiaparelli, thought out in the most 
delightful colorings, such as combina- 
tions of cream, gray, black, and silver; 
or red, beige, black, and gold; with 
skirts of wool or silk in solid colors; 
these priced from $14.95 to $24. Or 
suits of machine-knit bouclette silk, 
comparing—you’d be surprised how 
well—with the hand-knit kind. Or just 
sweaters of lace-stitch bouclette, and in 
all the great and near-great summer 
shades. These cost $8.95, and are 
therefore bought by two’s, three’s, or 
more. 

The Emily Shops do a rushing, 
thriving, greatly coveted trade in little 
silk models priced from $16.75 to 
about $49.50—or perhaps a bit higher 
if you want to. ‘They have so many 
varieties of prints, in silk and in linen, 
that they can’t be enumerated in these 
narrow confines, but for town or coun- 
try, street, sport, or just for being 
picturesque, you can almost surely find 
the very thing you want. And, chez 
Emily, the summer ensembles a! 
really astonishing; the most modest 
price doesn’t eliminate little attentions 


like good-looking heavy stitching, nice- 


. 1 
ly tailored pockets, perhaps an unusual! 
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shoulder yoke or a flare. Altogether, 
well worth a visit. 


EVERAL good reasons might 

make you look at the Wise Shoe 
Store, Forty-second Street west of 
Fifth Avenue, the best reason being 
the fun it is to have a different pair of 
shoes for every different summer cos- 
tume. Since $6 is the exact and un- 
varying price of every pair of Wise 
shoes, that’s all there is about that, and 
we can proceed to the fact that their 
last looks better to me (although I have 
not actually worn it) than most of the 
usual types of large-production shoes, 
being quite dainty and well-arched 
without having a bit of that stubby, 
rather vulgar appearance. In white 
kid they have four different standard 
models of slippers; these, as this 
column recently advised you, can be 
dyed to match the wildest flight of your 
fancy, and their versatility is therefore 
unlimited. Straw footwear in great 
diversity. Deauville sandals. And— 
note for dancers-out who can do their 
worst with the best of frail slippers in 
one or two flings—Wise carries a 
plain white satin opera pump with a 
high heel, which they will dye, on short 
notice, to match any sample. Extra 
charge, $1. Also, their plain gold 
and silver kid dancing slippers are in 
high favor for summer, when strolls 
onto dewy lawns between dances will 
do as badly for the greatest as for the 
least of new, twinkling slippers. 


pean the French are the ones we 
blame for those sheer cobweb hose 
that melt into nothingness at a step, 
it was up to them to do something about 
it Something, be it known, is Le 
Sab, a pleasant powder put up in a 
sprinkler-top can, and intended to be 
sed as follows: Sheer hose donned. 
Le Sab sprinkled into hand, rubbed 
well into heels and toes of stockings. 
Le Sab (a little) sprinkled into shoes. 
Shoes donned. Go forth, young 
woman. Result: Silk hose are sup- 

sed to last much longer than usual, 
and I certainly shan’t deny it; for the 
stockings I have worn while experi- 
inenting with Le Sab are entirely whole 
and robust, and—take the word of a 
cirl to whom the sidewalks of New 
York are a lot more than a campaign 
‘ong—Le Sab in the shoes, these blaz- 
ng days, is a real comfort. At Berg- 
dorf Goodman, seventy-five cents; and 
perhaps elsewhere by now. 


Doxt pay any attention to me 


you always have enough big | 
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No nose (feminine) 


ought to be deprived of it— 


now in a dollar size! 





O normal heart (female) has 
ever been known to resist the 
appeal of Primrose House Chiffon 
Face Powder. 
And no normal heart (male) has 
ever been known to resist its al- 
luring effects. 


Until now this luxuriously fine 
powder has been put up only in 
the large size box at $3.00. And it 
has been so widely acclaimed for its 
almost unholy delicacy and flattery 
that we want to make it more avail- 


able to more women. So we have 
cut the quantity in thirds—and the 
price in thirds—and now offer it 
in a new dollar size! 


The new dollar box is the same 
powder—of magic fluffiness and 
“clinginess”. It is packaged more 
simply, yet no less smartly, than its 
parent box—in a lemony yellow 
and gay orange container—plus 
an extravagant yellow powder puff. 
In White, Natural, Brunette, Beige, 
Orchid (for evening). All at $1.00. 


You are cordially invited to call at Primrose House for free complexion 
diagnosis by a graduate nurse. Phone Plaza 5347 for appointment. 
Primrose House Preparations may be obtained at leading stores. 


PRIMROSE HOUSE 3 E. 52 


“HERE DWELLS YOUTH” 














W atch for the 
3 deadly D’s! 


Look at your hair—observe the 
hair of people around you. 
Notice the prevalency of the 3 
deadly D’s—dullness, dryness, dan- 
druff. But did you ever see a 
FrenchmanorFrenchwoman with 
lifeless, lack-lustre or dandruff- 
flaked hair? Aren’t they famous 


everywhere for attractive hair? 
| 
(Same:?) 

oo 
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It’s significant—don’t you think 
— that Petrole Hahn, the dis- 
covery of an eminent French 
chemist, is one of the oldest and 
largest-selling hair-preparations 
in France. It’s significant — 
won’t you agree—that millions 
of people in France use Petrole 
Hahn daily as a hair-dressing. 
Reason enough, perhaps, for you 
using Petrole Hahn—as a rem- 
edy and a prevention of the “3 
deadly D’s.” Atmostdrugandde- 
partment stores. Park & Tilford, 
New York, Sole Importers and 
Distributors in the U.S. 


PETROLE 
HAHN 





bath soaps, pound tins of talcum pow- 
der, demijohns of bath salts, and gallons 
of toilet water in your summer cottage ; 
but if you agree that these should be 
bought in enormous quantities, and 
then conveniently forgotten, try buy- 
ing them at toilet-goods depart- 
ments like Macy’s, Stern’s, Saks-Her- 
ald Square, or Bloomingdale’s. There 
are all sorts of perfectly obvious advan- 
tages about this practice, the most ob- 
vious being that these stores are almost 


continually having sales of such articles, | 


and, bought in large quantities, you ap- 
preciate the result. 

On the other hand, tiny indi- 
vidual portions of standard tooth 
pastes, lotions, cold creams, antiseptics, 
and other indispensables for stocking 
guest-rooms, are best bought from 
our incomparable standby and ally, Mr. 
Woolworth. He has little jars of a 
thing called Pacquin’s Hand Cream, 
that I think is absolutely grand. It 
smells divine, and makes the hands 


soft, smooth, and irresistible. Also 
fine for sunburn. 
TRICK for timid, doubting 


blondes: Argyrol, applied to the 
lashes on the cotton-draped tip of a 
match-stick. It darkens them appro- 
priately, it does not interfere with the 
ingenue expression, and if, in the course 
of rubbing an eye, any argyrol gets in- 
side, the effect will be more beneficial 
than otherwise. “This advice, however, 
is strictly limited to blondes—when the 
writer of this script conscientiously 
tried this wrinkle on her own common- 


place black lashes, the result was in- | 


We need stronger stuff, 


—M. C. 


significant. 
no doubt. 


I am eighteen years old, have black 
curly bobbed hair, big brown eyes, which 
I can make snappy or dreamy—yjust as 
the occasion demands; am five feet two 
and weigh one hundred and two. Have 
olive complexion and am considered very 
pretty by my friends. I smoke, dance, pet, 
and when I want to take a drink. I have 
gone with boys since I was fourteen years 
old, and am good. When I say “hands 
off,” well, they know I mean it. And I am 
respected highly by all my boy friends. ‘To 
prove that a man doesn’t shy away from 
my type of girl, I have an average of one 


proposal a week for four years. Every | 


new man I meet proposes to me. I have 
never run across but very few of the 


opposite sex who force a kiss upon un- | 


willing lips. And all you have to do, if 
they do, is just draw back your trusty 


right and let ’em have it right in the face. | 


—Letter to Love Story Magazine. 
First changing the eyes from dreamy 
to snappy. 








| 
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* MF? must be pretty well fixed 
to have the city residence he 
described—gym, pool and all that.” 
“You or I could have the same, if 
we were single like Mead.” 
** Where?” 
“At The Allerton.” 


ALLERION 


CLUB RESIDENCES 


Executive Office-—285 Madison Ave., New York 
New York— 45 E. 55th St. New York—143 E. 39th St. 
New York—130 E. 57th St.* NewYork— 22 E.38th St. 
New York—302 West 22nd Street 
Chicago—Huron Street and Michigan Avenue 
Cleveland—Chester Avenue and East 13th Street 
*Exclusively for women ; 
No Initiation Fees. No Dues. Rates $12 to $22 a Week. 
Transients: $2.50, $3.00, $3.50. 
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THE ART 
GALLERIES 


Art for the School Teacher 
and Summer Trade 


o . 
© E have been 
around _ this 
% 


weck and_ looked 
over the summer 
fare and we notice 
a tendency of the 
dealers to realize 
that it is barely pos- 
sible for a man to buy a picture in 
summer. 

There is a well-mixed show at the 
Valentine Galleries. It leans heavily 
toward the. French, that being the 
mainstay of this house. ‘There is the 
“Domino Players” of Matisse and two 
of the spirited things of Dufy. Then 
there is a quite beautiful Pascin, a 
Derain, a stunning little Laurencin, 
and a Segonzac. For the American 
wing there is a fine Bouché, one of 
the lost painters of America; and some 
of the contemporary men such as Alex- 
ander Brook, Glenn Coleman, Stuart 
Davis, and Jan Matulka. ‘These gal- 
leries, scheduled to close in June, have 
found so much interest in pictures that 
they will remain open a few wecks 
longer. 


|B sertiges sticks to his guns month 

in and month out. The summer 
show is composed of those favorites that 
the house relies on, but if you peer 
around corners you will find any num- 
ber of new things. “Two superb exam- 
ples of Dickinson, a new Kuniyoshi, a 
new Peter Blume, and one each of 
Brook, Bouché, Spencer, Billings, 
and Driggs. It is a representative show- 
ing of what we believe is the best group 
of the contemporary left wing; two of 
the men, to our notion, furnish two of 
the individual points of view in a coun- 
try that boasts about five in the field 
of painting. 


HE house of Durand-Ruel has 

provided some good examples of 
the French classics it loves so well, and 
the corridor leading to the gallery holds 
as usual some fine examples of the pass- 
ing school. The main show is devoted 
to the master Degas, Renoir, Sisley, 
Pissarro, Rédon, André, Brown, and 
Monet. Then there is a Cassatt, and— 
much to our surprise—a Laurencin. 


: Suze =©Dupensinc GALLERIES 
have what they call an invited 











New Yorkers = 
(and pardon us for * ti 


mentioning this is! ; 
° e 
again ‘ Ss i 
gain) i af 


Hartmann $85 “New Yorker” 





But have you seen the Hartmann “New Yorker Group” — those 
amazing, wonderfully convenient wardrobe trunk affairs? Made 
in 7 sizes; Midget, $70; Steamer, $75; Extra Size Steamer, $803 
Three Quarter, $80; Standard Size, $85; Bachelor, $85; Extra Size, 
$95; Double Extra, $105. 

If you enjoy owning luggage that we call—and without being 
snooty—distinguished, get yourself a ‘‘New Yorker’’. Without 
an atom of struggle you can slide from 4 to 14 suits in them (or 
their equivalent in women’s apparel) while ingenious compart- 
ments hold all the hats, shoes and haberdashery you'll ever need. 





Done in two-tone brown of heavy triple-coated Ducord which 
makes it one of the season’s genuinely smart luggage pieces. 


Most of the better shops and department stores feature 


Hartmann Trunks 
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Smart, sophisticated, 
black heel on.» dust. 
or gunmetal hose 
is always ins good 














show from the Carnegie International. 
‘That three-ring circus was bewildering 
enough, but when you try to condense 
it into ten examples, you are doing 
somebody a great injustice. However, 
the show contains two superb Matisses. 
The rest of the group is not much. 
There is something good in the Van 
Gogh landscape as done by Max Pech- 
stein, and the autumn landscape by 
Bernard Karfiol also has its points. 
More important than the pictures, at 
present, is the annual defi flung to the 
untried Americans, by the Dudensing 
Galleries. This is the third year of their 
open-arms policy. Until July 31 they 
receive all comers who have not been 
recognized before. In previous years 
the house has picked four from among 
the aspirants to honor with a show. This 
year the favors are limited to two. 


AVING just returned from 

abroad, we report that we saw 
more swell painting than we had ever 
hoped to see, we saw more bum paint- 
ing than we knew existed, we learned 
the difference between the boys who 
lead cats on leashes into the Dome and 
the men who silently paint in Mont- 
martre, but we can’t say that we will 
cause any revolution by our new knowl- 
edge. Now and then we shall try to 
smuggle a word or two of wisdom into 
the column. 

All the capitals welcome the tour- 
ists and keep the galleries open on all 
possible occasions. Some of the travel- 
ling shows may be closed when you get 
there but we doubtit. In Berlin there is 
a group of the contemporary, Friihjahrs- 
Ausstellung, next the Adlon Hotel. 
The National Museum of that town is 
hardly worth the visit. In Vienna there 
are the Secessionists, who, if they have 
left, didn’t go very far. We doubt if 
you could tell the difference between 
them and the group they seceded 
from. But also in that city is the fin- 
est collection of Peter Brueghels in the 
world. Paris of course is full; the Arts 
Décoratifs should be seen, if running, as 
it seems that that manner has come to 
stay in some form or other. London has 
a glorified Academy show at the Royal, 
stupid and bewildering when you con- 
sider that this same town houses the 
Tate collection and the superb group of 
primitives in the National Academy. 
If, somewhere on the continent, you 
come across the travelling show of 
Vincent Van Gogh, drop everything 
you have and run to it. Forty-nine 
masterpieces. We met up with it in 
Vienna and we believe it was routed to 
the north. —M. P. 
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All the features of 
freedom, comfort 
and service a man 
looks for in sports 
footwear — also the 
smartest styled, best 
built street and busi- 
ness shoes made 





Tan grain with 
Cordovan strap,red 
rubber sole, $14.00 


FRANK BROTHERS 


Fifth Avenue Boot Shop 


Between 47th and 48th Streets, New York 
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THE TENNIS 
COURTS 


A Study in Black and 
White—Dire Prediction 


a \ \ 7 IMBLEDON 

the histori- 
cal, the classic of 
tennis tourna- 
ments; Wimble- 
don, with _ its 
royal box and 
velvet carpet; Wimbledon, the shrine 
of propriety; Wimbledon, with its an- 
cient lineage of more than fifty years 
going back to the cradle days of the 
game—Wimbledon is upon us and it 
is time for American upholders of con- 
vention and tradition to inquire: Did 
John Hennessey get him a pair of white 
flannels before he sailed with the Davis 
Cup team for England or is he going to 
wear those black and white striped 
things that have been the Hennessey 
hallmark of distinction on and off the 
court, afternoon and evening, for these 
many years? 

Throughout the period of the Amer- 
ican zone play, from the time the 
team went into training quarters at 
Augusta until it had swept through 
Mexico, China, and Japan, Hennessey 
never went on the court without those 
black and whites, and when he was 
last seen on the courts at Forest Hills 
the day before the team departed he 
was wearing them. Even the night the 
Ile de France sailed he had them on 
at the Vanderbilt. Apparently it is as 
hard to separate him from them as it 
is to separate Fillmore Hyde from 
his tight-fitting flannels on the squash 
courts. 





T does no good to kid Hennessey 

about his trousers, or about any- 
thing. John takes the world as it comes, 
wasn’t born yesterday, and lives as it 
pleases him today. Four years ago he 
made his first visit to England with 
Ray Casey of California. They went 
over as the representatives of the 
United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion to play a team match with the 
British. A dinner was given in their 
honor by Lord Lonsdale, and John 
was seated between Lord Cholmon- 
deley and another member of the 
nobility whose name has escaped me. 
Whichever way he turned, he saw 
nothing but lords. 

An hour of this racket, as he called 





THE FABRIC GROUP ABROAD No. 40 





ANTON BRUEHL 


#R “When I was home safe in New York, 
I longed for adventure—but this is going 
a bit too far.” JgR<Oh to be standing on 
a nice dry corner of Park Avenue!” $i 
“With a beautiful new Fabric Group suit 


to dazzle the cyes of the passing throng!” 


One of the most fascinating features of a Fabric Group 
suit is its price. $35, $40 and $45 at Weber afd Heilbroner 
stores only. 
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What an easy, 
economical way! 


INSTEAD of squeezing 
oranges, try SUMORO 
ORANGE. You simply pour 
it out of the bottle. It is real 
orange juice, concentrated 
and sweetened, with a dash 
of lemon juice added. It 
contains no preservatives. 
It goes well with mixed 
drinks. It flavors ices and 
desserts deliciously. Use 
Sumoro wherever the recipe 
calls for orange juice. It 
saves money, for SUMORO 
ORANGE is much less ex- 
pensive than buying 
oranges. And less mussy 
too! Order a bottle from 
your dealer today. 





a Sole distributors 
J CANADADRYGINGERALE 
Incorporated 


25 West 43rd St., New York 


SUMORO 25c 

















CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The following blank is for the convenience of our subscribers who are absent 
from the city this summer. We will be pleased to observe any change of address 
order received and request that we be notified at least three weeks in advance 
of the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 

THE NEw Yorker, 

25 West 45th Street, New York. 


You have been sending the magazine to— 


ee nae sacs cece ng ato coe teers el chap aa a a Ne 
Addres Ss 


Beginning with the issue of 
f 


For WEEKS) 
. s oe ge eeeeecses os Ceeeccsee > . . ‘ - > . — ir 
UntiL FurtHer Notice 4 LEASE SEND THE MAGAZINE To 


New Address 


ORANGE the bottle 
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it, was enough for Hennessey. Catch- 
ing Casey’s eye, he gave him the sign. 
Charles Garland, who was also pres- 
ent, was making a speech. When th 
time came for him to refer to his two 
compatriots, Garland turned in their 
direction to single them out with a 
wave of his hand. Imagine his con- 
sternation when he found the ranks 
of lords broken only by two vacant 
chairs. 

There is a particular reason why 
Hennessey is so partial to his black 
and whites. So far as I can remember 
he has never worn anything else on 
the courts, and it may be even the 
same pair he had on when he defeated 
Jean Borotra in the national cham- 
pionship in 1924. John regards them 
as an omen of good luck, and there 
may be something in it, for from last 
March until the team sailed in June 
he did not lose a single set to anyone 
except Tilden in either the trials or 
the three rounds of cup play. 

But there was another charm that 
may have been partly responsible. This 
was a gold chain and locket which 
Junior Coen let him wear in the Davis 
Cup matches. This charm was given 
to Junior in Augusta by an admiring 
young lady to whom, in return, 
Junior gave the racquet with which 
he played in winning a place on 
the team that went to Mexico. The 
locket and chain didn’t do the enfant 
terrible of the team any harm either. 
He was wearing it when he defeated 
Bud Chandler, John Doeg, and Ar- 
nold Jones at Augusta; Wilmer 
Allison at St. Louis; Tamio Abe at 
Chicago, and when he played with 
Tilden against Lum and Kong of 
the Chinese team at Kansas City. 


ITH the members of the French 
and American teams both en- 
tered at Wimbledon, the English 
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championships will be invested with 
reater significance than they have held 
in years. It is, of course, generally 
expected that the two teams will meet 
in the challenge round at Auteuil in 
July. However, it is well to remember 
that the challenge round of the Davis 
Cup will be held on clay, whereas the 
play at Wimbledon is on turf. The 
Americans have been competing on 
clay all year, and while the French 
also have had little experience on grass 
this season, they are more at home at 
Wimbledon than are the Americans. 
Hennessey has played there only once, 
in 1924, and Lott and Junior Coen 
have never been there. 

Tilden made the statement some 
time ago that he would be surprised 


if any member of the American team | 


survived the first week of play at Wim- 
bledon because of the short time they 
would have in which to become ac- 
climatized and to accustom themselves 
to the action of the English ball. How- 
ever, it will be a big surprise over 
here if he at least does not reach the 
semi-finals, for Tilden was playing 
magnificent tennis in Chicago and 
looked to be in superb physical con- 
dition. And Hennessey was not playing 
at all badly either. 

What if Hennessey should meet 
Cochet, whom he defeated at Forest 
Hills last year? “Why,” John would 
answer that question himself, “what 
if Cochet should meet Hennessey?” 


—A. D. 


SPENDTHRIFT 


I am a spendthrift. 

It will make me glad 
If they say I spent 

All I ever had. 


It will make me glad 
If I hear them say 

I had nothing left 
When I went away; 


If I hear them say 
That I would not hoard, 
That I squandered more 


Than I could afford; 
That I would not hoard, 


Knowing I could borrow 
Silver for today 


And gold for tomorrow; 


Knowing I could borrow— 
I, the thriftless one, 
Silver from the moon 
And gold from the sun. 
—MILpRED Weston 
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In your bare ankle it 1s the little shadows on either side of the heel 


which emphasize its delicate modeling. The artist who created the 


famous Gordon V-Line studied these shadows. He discovered that to 


accentuate them was to give an effect of long slim lines and lovely 


contour. 


To distinction of line Gordon adds correct shades for the 


Season s newest colors. is Clear, light sunburned tones, such as 


ee * 22 «ce >? 4 
Matin and Noon are perfect for the early summer frocks of 


Or 


white, yellow and green. “ Daphne” is very smart 


On for the street frock of blue or beige and for many 


a Ee Se of the new prints, 


V LINE 
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RENEWALS 


91 % of expiring leases atThe 
Park Central have been re- 
newed because residents ap- 

reciate the many unmatched 
Sestuves of this great residen- 
tial hotel. You owe it to your- 
self to see the many advan- 
tages of living at The Park 
Central. Come in now. The 
rentals are surprisingly low. 


Select Your Fall Resi- 
dence Now and avoid 
that last minute rush 
in the dead heat of late 
summer. 








HIGHEST ROOF 


in all New York 


OME to The Park Central 
Roof...up in the clouds, 
where cool breezes blow. 


DINE... 
DANCE 


ERE you may dine and 
dance to the world - fa- 
mous music of the Venetian 
Gondoliers...and be enter- 
tained by an unusually high 
order of talent... Miss Ruth 
Williams and Mr. Lloyd Gar- 
rett, light mn favorites, and 
the popular dance team, 
Alexander & Swanson. 


LUNCHEON... DINNER..SUPPER 




















CENTRAL 


A Select Residential Hotel 


With Transient Accommodations 


FIFTY-FIFTH ST., AT 7th AVE. 











THE RACE 
TRACK 


Hitchcock Shakes Hands 
—Mur ph y Saddles a 


Winner 


ITTLE more 
than a week re- 
mains of racing on 
Long Island-and then 
we shall travel the 
rocky road to Em- 
pire City, where the 
crowds boo and 
cheer as they do on the French tracks. 
I am told Victorian will run for the 
Dwyer Stakes. Should Vito accept the 
issue, I fancy Prudery’s son will re- 
verse the placings in the Belmont. 





fj Bangle won the Bayside 
Steeplechase, ‘Thomas Hitchcock 
said, “I am getting so many congratu- 
lations these days that I will have cal- 
luses on my hand and a lame arm. But 
I shan’t mind that a bit.” I don’t re- 
member when anyone—even Howard 
Lewis—has been more successful with 
a string of jumpers. The All Green 
silks have been seen all too seldom 
through the field in the last half dozen 
years, but since Belmont Park opened 
they have dominated steeplechasing. 
Tom Hitchcock brought only about 
six jumpers up from Aiken this spring, 
but every one of them has won at least 
one race—and Bangle three stakes. So 
far only one has been unplaced and that 
was Oarsman, who was knocked into 
at a fence and lost his rider. Quite a 
record. Add to this Bangle’s victory 
over Fairmount and Jolly Roger in the 
Appleton Memorial, which was the 
greatest race I ever saw. 


oe Murpny has saddled his 
first winner with the runners. 
When T. W. left the trotting game and 
took over the Greentree horses, Pierre 
Lorillard, Jr., said to me, “I don’t think 
Murphy’ll like it with the runners be- 
cause he won’t be able to ride those 
horses.” However, for the benefit of 
those fewer devotees of light-harness 
racing who look with disdain on the 
galloping horse, T. W. is having a lot 
of fun. After you have been driving 
and training trotters and pacers for 
thirty-seven years, have had ribs broken 
nineteen times, and arms, and legs and 
collarbones fractured at least half a doz- 
en times more, but have driven horses to 
scventy-nine world’s records and led the 
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Going Abroad? 


Here’s a practical sugges- 
tion to inczease the plea- 
sures of your journey and 
keep you from feeling all 
undone in your efforts to 
leave nothing undone... 
stop for a few days at The : 
Ambassador. 











Time todo the things you 
want to... shopping... 
theatres . . . social obliga- 
tions. 


The 
Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 51st STREET 
NEW YORK 


Intelligent 
+ advertising ¢ 












The finest cuisine 
in New York 














Mhehaels 
~ Heath 


an advertising agency 


V 


Graybar Building 


420 lexington ave enew york 




















were wy 
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winning list for twenty years, it is 
something to embark on a new ven- 
ture. 
Training trotters, T. W. tells me, 
is a serious business for, because of 
the artificial gaits of the animals, 
many factors that never enter into 
flat racing—or even steeplechasing 





have to be considered. Murphy once 
won eighty-nine races in fourteen 
weeks. Since trotting contests are usu- 
ally run in three heats, this would be 
the equivalent of about two hundred 
and sixty-seven races. So working with 


the runners must seem a bit like 
child’s play. 


M* Hirscu followed up his suc- 
‘A cess with Vito in the Belmont 
with Charlie Schwartz’s Kentucky 
2nd in the Queens County Handicap, 
which bears out the axiom of horses 
for courses. The English colt always 
has been at his best over the long 
stretch at Aqueduct. Gray Ramoneur 
showed his usual impetuous turn of 
speed, but Kentucky 2nd settled down 
as the race progressed and, once 
having done so, never appeared in 
danger of defeat despite Black 
Panther’s strong challenge in the last 
furlong. 

No less interesting was the return of 
Harry Sinclair’s Ariel to the racers 
after a long absence, and he surprised 
me by beating Mrs. Vanderbilt’s 
Croyden and B. M. Baruch’s Happy 
Argo. I dare say he will gain greater 
distinction, though I doubt if he likes 
to run more than eight furlongs. 


ACKERS have had a rough time 

of it at Aqueduct—they always 
do—but this year fields have been 
larger than ever and form more un- 
settled. I wonder how many men 
understand the elementary principles 
of betting. Some make up their minds 
that a horse is a certainty and back it 
regardless of price; others miss rea- 
sonably good things because they 
expect to get long odds for their 
Money. 

There are two factors that influence 
the price of a horse: the weight of 
money already wagered and _ the 

unt which may be bet on him at 

the last minute. Thus should word 
round that a certain horse is to 

| hacked heavily, odds will be 
crimped. This is the reason why horses 
belonging to popular stables often 
tat an absolutely false price. The 
lamental principle to follow in 
ng is to estimate a horse’s chance 
lly and back it at longer 
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TRUMP 


An ARROW SHIRT 
of Superb Broadcloth 
with ARROW COLLAR attached 


1.95 


A Shirt of this type can be no better than its collar. 
The Collar on the Trump is an ARROW Collar. 


In other words, you get an ARROW Shirt, an 
ARROW Collar, ARROW broadcloth, ARROW 
fit, ARROW workmanship, ARROW style — for 
$1.95. 


Get TRUM P—ar Your Dealer's 


Cluett, Peabody & Co.,Inc. Troy, N. Y. 
ARROW SHIRTS, COLLARS, UNDERWEAR, HANDKERCHIEFS 
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Are Youa 
New Yorker? 


Then it’s time 
you knew 


—that the lordly Hendrik 
Hudson dining-room at 
The Roosevelt has been 
transformed for the warm 
months into a veritable 
Casino ... Purling foun- 
lains ... royal palms... 
cheerful chintzes... sum- 
mery ... cool! And as 
you enter, a cold buffet by 
Roger—an array of deli- 
cacies, irresistible in this 
torrid weather. 


And 
furthermore 


—that the famous Grill in 
its gay Summer dress re- 
minds one of a Long Is- 
land sunken rose-garden. 
The new air-refrigerating 
system makes it the cool- 
est restaurant in town, 
adding to your comfort 
and hers, in the enjoyment 
of the dancing at dinner 
and supper. 


The 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th St, N. Y. 


EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing Director 





odds, If you are a trainer, and consider 
from trials that your horse has only 
two others in the race to fear, you 
would be justified in backing it at six 
to one—not at two to one, as you 
might suppose. One must allow for a 
considerable margin of bad luck in 
No one will pretend that 
this is easy or even always possible. 


running, 


Owners and trainers make mistakes 
as frequently as backers. 
The knowledge that Mr. X bets 


heavily while Mr. A never bets at all 
will help you in deciding where to place 
your bet. Should Mr. X’s horse meet 
Mr. A’s in a race, both having an 
equal chance of winning, Mr. X’s entry 
is likely to start favorite. Providing that 
Mr. A is an honest man, as he prob: bly 
is if he does not bet, the backer will ob- 
viously do better to support his horse. 
However, should Mr. X’s entry be a 
long price, one may safely assume that 
something is wrong—if the horse had 
a chance Mr. X would have > bet enough 
on it to shorten the odds. In this case 
take the other animal. 


meng -ONE played a scurvy trick on 
one of our clubhouse commission- 
ers in the crush on Belmont Day. One 
afternoon last week one of the Boys 
with the Little Red Books plucked me 
by the sleeve and said: “Do you know : 
writer by the name of A. M. ls 
He bet us Saturday.” 

—Aupax MInor 


REFRAIN FROM THE 
PALISADES 


I want to be a ‘YVosian, and go and take 
a walk, 

I want to eat a hard-boiled egg and hear 
a Nature Talk; 

[ want to join a Bird Group, and go 
without a hat, 

And peer at ants and cherish plants and 
carry on like that, 

And when I’m grown, revered of all— 
aunt, uncle, parent, cousin, 

Pll be the sort of chap, you know, who 
does the Daily Dozen. 

—Sy.Lvia FULLER 


One bird enthusiast whose hobby was 
the house-wren even went so far as to 
take the bird’s temperature every three 
hours while she was on the nest. Among 
other observations he discovered that the 
mother bird left the nest at 2:30 a.m. and 
did not return until 4:15. Where was 
she ?—Indianapolis Star. 


That’s what we’d all like to know. 





| 
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First Time on 


Broadway 
A Real 


Shore Dinner 


CAPE COD 
TAVERN 


5lst STREET 
between Broadway and 7th Ave. 


$ 50 No cover 
— charge at 
any time 


Served from 5:30 to 9 p.m. 
MUSIC and DANCING 


Cw 


Supper to 1 A.M. 


No cover charge 
Dance Music 


Cw 
BRING THE FAMILY 


mCPaZ eZ Z vee ares 


: 
, 
3 
3 
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Largestand finest 
linerever to circle 
the globe. 


Sails westward December 
17thto assure the pleasantest 
weather throughout the trip 
for cruising and sightseeing. 
Six previous Cruises have 
proved the itinerary correct. 


Spring sojourns in Europe 
arranged, if desired, with re- 
turn from north-European 
port. 


ay Our attractive literature de- 


— seribes this wonderful 133- 
NY day cruise in detail. 


RED JTAR LINE 


Seeaneareenes MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
in cooperation with 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


Red Star Line, No | Broadway, New York: 
American Express Company, 65 Broadway: or 
offices or agents of either company 
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THE 
OARSMEN 


Gentlemen of the Ensem- 
ble—End Man—Out of 
the Blue Room 


© the vast 

majority of 
those who sit in the 
canvas-covered ob- 
servation trains, 
the young men 
who pull oars at 
Poughkeepsie pull 
them incognito, Newspapers publish 
long lists of statistics telling what each 
man weighs, how old he is and how 
tall, but nobody ever reads them. It 
is certain that less than one enthusiast 
in ten can name for you, from mem- 
ory, the boating of any crew in any 
regatta. 

Yet racing shells are manned by 
human beings. ‘These youngsters who 
have this week finished up the four 
mile affairs at Poughkeepsie and New 
London and are now heading for the 
Olympic trials at Philadelphia are as 
distinctive and individual as the mem- 
bers of any team. From the river 
bank they might be mechanical toys 
rowing down the river. But from a 
following launch, close to the shell, 
they are very obviously different men, 
each pulling in his own way. 

Every man in a varsity boat, for in- 
stance, is rigged differently. Some 
men slide further on their seats. Doz- 
ens of tiny adjustments in the shell 
have been made before the season’s 
end, each after weeks of consultation, 
after studying the individuals, after 
many trials and errors. 

There are even some oarsmen who 
use a different oar than the rest of the 
crew. Jack Watts, who is captain and 
stroke of Harvard’s varsity, rows with 
a smaller, lighter oar than the rest of 
the men. He weighs somewhere 
around 165 pounds, which is pretty 
light. Witha big boatload behind him, 
his main task is to keep the tempo of the 
beat, to wave the baton over the orches- 
tra, though in the tight places he must 
be able to dig in and do his share. He 
cin do all that better with a smaller 


On! 











all sport is the practice of calling 
ng crews “eights.” There are 
e men in the race in each shell, and 
the little jockey who rides his saddle in 


() NE of the greatest injustices in 
] 
if 


























EBO Yacht Basin, behind which are © 

the entire resources of the Todd Ship- _ 
yards Corporation, maintains an incom- 
parable Service to owners of fine yachts 
in repair, reconditionirig, overhaul and 
storage...Convenient owner supervision 
within fif- teen minutes 

of lower 





TODD DRY DOCK ENGINEERING. & REPAIR CORPORATION 
Foot of 23rd Street, Brooklyn, New York 
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“Why did the driver wait till we’d tried a dozen 
places before he told you about Bascom?” 


“Said most of his customers know about it. Scoop 
up seats at the first stop and ruin the size of his 
fares...” 


Bascom branches at 1511 Broadway, 
The Biltmore, Commodore, Belmont, 
Ambassador, Vanderbilt, Plaza, Savoy 
Plaza, Astor and Murray Hill. 


THEATRE TICKETS, BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
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| NEW YORK’'S 
New York | Ladin Y 
Military Academy | | Yj Wf (Xa 


A Scuoot or Distinction 
Cornwatt-on-Hupson, New Yore 


/ ° a ( 7 
Oitton s awed D. S. M. ; : 
Brigadier-General Not to mention ten in Brooklyn. 








Twenty-six stores in New York. 


Superintendent 
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the stern sheets is as important as ; 
man in the boat. 

A horse wins a horse race, of cour 
but when a riderless horse gallops home 
in front, as sometimes happens, 
bets are not paid off on it. Th 
would be few bets paid off on rider] 
eight-oared shells. 

A coxswain must know the posi- 
tion of every other crew in the rac 
he must tell by the feel of his boat 
just what is left in it and, if the other 
crew puts on a spurt, he must know 
whether to let it go for a while or 
answer it right then and there. The 
whole generalship of the thing is his 
and it is a mighty important phase of 
the race. 


ALE is captained this year by Pete 

Stewart, its coxswain. Pete is a 
thin, fairly tall young man from New 
Orleans with the soft, drawling voice 
of his birthplace. But that voice can 
lose its drawl on occasion and become 
as effective as the whip in the hand 
of a race-horse jockey. Stewart in- 
troduced to Yale rowing the old “red 
flag” stunt by which the cox, flashing 
a flag before his weary crew, calls for 
the last glorious spurt. He started it 
two years ago at Derby and it promises 
to be a lasting tradition. 

In front of Stewart this year there 
is Woodruff Tappen, the young man 
who followed along in the shoes of Al 
Lindley and Tommy Laughlin as 
stroke of Yale. ‘Tappen is rather short 
and, out of a shell, deceptively small- 
looking. He has small, intent black eyes 
and wavy black hair that stands up in 
an old-fashioned pompadour. He is 
quiet and serious about his work, very 
much of a contrast to Jack Watts, the 
Harvard captain. 


ATTS is over six feet, but built 

on the long lines of a_ boxer 
rather than the more compact ones of 
the oarsman. He gives the impression 
of getting more fun out of rowing than 
any other man on any other crew. It 
is his distinguishing trademark. A 
modernist cartoon would depict Watts 
as a row of gleaming white teeth set in 
a perpetual grin. 

He grins from the start to the finish 
of a race as though he were having the 
time of his life, and half the while he 
is looking around at the rest of the 
crews on the river. During a time tr al 
at New London a man in a passing 
launch, not realizing the trial was on, 
waved as the crew went past. And 
Jack calmly lifted a hand from his oar 
and waved back. 
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F course the stroke is apt to get 

the most credit, but the rest of the 

men can add to or undo his work. It 

js not often understood, but the No. 7 

passes the stroke back for the starboard 

side of the boat and is certainly at least 
as important as the stroke man. 

Ben Spock was a tremendous help 
to Yale’s Olympic crew and Horace 
Davenport is an important member of 
the present Columbia aggregation. It 
is no wonder that faces around Colum- 
bia were yards long when Davenport 
was operated on for appendicitis at the 
start of this season. 

The fact that the big No. 7 was 
rowing again just exactly one month 
and a day after that operation would 
be cause enough to consider him re- 
markable. He comes close to being the 
strongest man in college rowing today. 

Davenport is one of the naturally 
healthy youngsters that bring despair 
to the hearts of purveyors of health 
machines and foods containing vita- 
mins. And his personality, steady, even, 
and amazingly good-natured, has had 
a great deal to do with the holding 
together of the Columbia crew during 
a career which they started as boy 
wonders, a start that is often fatal. 


HE Yale crew’s story this season 

contained one of those paragraphs 
that paint the lily of fiction. Last year 
at Gales Ferry, Jim Rodgers was a 
student waiter, an unimportant member 
of the training camp and a member of 
the famous Blue Room association 
where those camp members not in train- 
ing gather to while away later hours 
than those permitted the starred athletes. 
He rowed in the burlesque “waiters’ 
race,” that is an annual feature before 
the main attractions at New London, 
and which must not be won, lest the 
varsity be jinxed next day. 

That season Rodgers had also rowed 
on his class crew. This year he sat in 
the varsity. Certainly there is a plot 
for someone, and one with a title ready- 
made: “From Blue Room to Varsity.” 


—R.F.K. 


CONSULTATION by appointment only. 
The Rev. Janette E. Erion, class in- 
structions in the Unfoldment of Spiritual 
Gifts, Rhythmic Breathing, Meditation 
and Silence, Abstraction Inner Circles. 
Engagements made to read for House 
Parties, Clubs, and Societies. Authorized 
to perform Marriage Ceremonies, Bap- 
tismals, and Burial Services. Message 
and Healing Monday and Friday.—Per- 
sonal card of the Rev. Erion. 


We'll take a marriage ceremony 
vith rhythmic breathing. 











Af ruise to the 


SAGUENAY 


CANYON 


fills Every Vacation Need 


Here is an ideal trip. 
Sail among theThousand 
Islands where the scen- 
ery is world famous... 
experience the thrill of 
shooting the Rapids... 
explore the Old French 
cities of Montreal and 
Quebec where charm is 
traditional ... loiter in 
quaint ancient villages 
... play over the famous 
Manoir Richelieu Golf 
Links at Murray Bay... 
fish for speckled trout on 
Tadoussac’s private pre- 
serves... cruise down the 


canyon of the Saguenay 
into the flaming north- 
ern sunset. 
+ * x 

Surely this trip offers a 
variety of holiday pleas- 
ures! And always there 
is the perfect service, 
luxurious accommoda- 
tion and excellent cui- 
sine invariably found on 
board the great new lin- 
ers of CANADA STEAM- 
SHIP LINES. Plan to 
enjoy this ideal cruise 
this year. Let us help 
you arrange your trip. 


For full information, rates and reservations apply 


715 VICTORIA SQUARE 


TORONTO, Ont.— 
46 Yonge Street 
DETROIT, Mich.— 
419 Dime Bank Bldg. 
NEW YORK, N.Y.— 
535 Fifth Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
202 Liberty Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
195 Union Trust Bldg. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y.— 
705 Temple Bldg. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


~ MONTREAL, Que. 


BOSTON, Mass.— 

216 Old South Bldg. 
BUFFALO, N.Y.— 

Ellicott Square 
CHICAGO, Iil.— 

112 W. Adams Street 
CINCINNATI, Obio— 

117 Dixie Terminal Arcade 
CLEVELAND, Ohio— 

Union Trust Bldg. 


























Age/you planning a 

— Z 4 : 8 

visit to Paris with its 
orld famous attrac- 


/ tions: Montmarte, the 


Louvre, Versailles, Fontain- 
bleu, the\ Rue de la Paix, 
the Avenue We l’Opera? 


Wherever you travel this 


Summer, an American Ex- 
change Irving Travelers Letter 
\of Credit will provide funds to 
— all your requirements. 


(ith one of these Letters you 
can get money as you néed it from 
our correspondent banks any- 
where in the world. 


Ask about this at any of our 
( twenty-three Bankin 
Offices in New Yor 

) City (see Telephone 
Directory, Page 45, for 
the addresses), or fill in 
the coupon below and 
mail it. } 







/ 
We alsp supply 
Travelers’ Checks. 


RICAN EXOHANGE 


fi 


“AME 
IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
PPO ODO OOODIEX 





seeeeeees 





Room 520, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Tell me the advantages of your Travelers’ 
Letter of Credit and how you can protect my 
investments while I am away. 


Be exccnccecnens Wetideeo eas Meir ernnee 
We vcwavda Nese iaderndaresswhededuvedanaecs ‘ 
City... PPAR M NS ee etd rehnesay eewee oie 








POLO 


The Pony: Volunteer 


or Conscript? 


HEN the 
present Ar- 
gentine invasion 
was announced, 


certain owners of 
valuable polo po- 
nies had their mis- 
Fi givings. They were 

beginning to won- 
der if they were ever to have their 
horses to themselves for a season. For 
International matches in the past have 
called for the volunteer contribution of 
horses to a central string in order that 
our players might be mounted on the 
best. Thus it was that certain enthusi- 
astic, though not quite International, 
players were never so keen about Inter- 
national years as they might have been. 

This year it has been made plain by 
those in charge of the preparation for 
the matches with the South Americans 
that each candidate for the American 
team must mount himself. 

The old volunteer assembling of 
horses was a praiseworthy thing and a 
traditional part of the matches with 
England, but it was obvious that the 
plan could not be continued, for the 
business of polo is fast reaching the 
stage where International matches will 
be an annual occurrence. We have 
South America this year, for instance, 
and next year we will have the first 
visit in our polo history from Australia. 

The problem of mounting teams has 
been the cause of a great deal of brow- 
wrinkling on the part of those who are 
keenly interested in the popularizing of 
the game. No way has yet been found 
to prevent one team from gaining an 
advantage in the way of superior ani- 
mals, Only in the high-goal Interna- 
tionals is there any parity, for between 
the best here and abroad there is not 
much to choose. 





OR those who feel that the further 

spread of International polo is 
impossible because of the expense and 
difficulty of transporting horses a long 
distance, there is the story of the 
Indian team’s visit to Australia this 
year, The players went without 


horses and were mounted by their 
hosts, 

This plan, of course, is bound to im- 
pose a hardship on the visiting team for 
the obvious reason that it is not used to 
the horses it plays with. 


This can be 
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‘Atop the 


Biltmore” 
Now Open 


Luncheon 


inner - 


Supper 


Dancing from 10 P. M. to 
closing. 
Cummins 


Music 
and his 


by Bernie 
Orchestra 


The popular dancers 


MADELEINE NORTHWAY 


and 
GEORGE CHILES 


In a new group of dances 


Tea Dancing Supper Room 


4—6 P. M. 


For Reservations 
The Biltmore, Room 100 
MURray Hill 7920 
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ROY 


HIGBY CAMP 
Big Moose 


Here one has all the advan- 
tages of outdoor life in the 
Adirondacks, with the com- 


city hotel. Fresh dairy pro- 
and garden. 


Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, saddle 


Restricted 
Send for booklet. 


NEW YORK 


nd convenience of a 


from our own farm 


moving pictures, dancing. 


clientele. 


C. HIGBY, Manager. 
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discounted to some extent, however, by 

\aving the team arrive early enough to 
cet accustomed to the horses and by 
following the lead of the American 
colleges in the selections. 

At West Point, for instance, they 
Jead the visitors up to the pony 
string which is grouped by positions, 
No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, and back. Then 
they flip a coin for first choice and pick 
the ponies one by one in the manner of 
small boys choosing sides for a baseball 
game. Of course, appearances are 
often deceptive, but this is as fair a 
method as has yet been discovered. 


— 


LTHOUGH the United States Polo 
Association has, apparently, 
agreed not to say much about it, the 
fact is the association has purchased 
several good horses, all from abroad. 
These will be used, if necessary, 
the mounting of this year’s American 
team. Though no one has admitted 
it, this may be the first step in the 
establishment of a breeding organiza- 
tion to be owned by the association. 
Such action would bring communism 
or socialism into the most patrician of 
our sports and would be a mighty inter- 
esting experiment. It has never been 
tried in any country that I know of. 


Y way of news: The editor of this 
department has received confirma- 

tion from Watson Webb of the state- 
ment made here that he was definitely 
through with International polo. He 
says, however, that he is anxious to play 
on the “opposing” side in the test 
matches if that is found possible. Despite 
bursts of brilliance on the parts of some 
others, Webb remains the best No. 1 
that this country has playing at present. 
Captain “Doc” Wilkinson started 
working out here at No. 2, but he is 
not meant for that position. The best 
bit of play he had in his opening game 
was on one occasion when he slid 
through, found himself in front, heaved 
a sigh, and carried on to the goal. 


RECENT visit to the Argentine 
pony string at Mitchel Field found 
the horses looking so much more like 
polo ponies as to cause amazement. 
They are coming along in great shape. 
‘Thomas Nelson, in charge of the string, 
must be one of these geniuses who needs 
practically no sleep. Each night he sets 
his alarm so as to arise at one A.M. and 
make a silent circuit of his stables to 
sce that everything is all right. He 
sleeps in the barns, refusing offers to 
visit homes of the Westbury district. 
— MARTINGALE 


One Dive 


is worth a dozen doctors 
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Norane else equals a sum- 
mer afloat .. . especially if your 
home is an A. C. F. cruiser. The 
days abound in healthful sport. 
Breeze-swept nights are one long 
paradise of restful slumber. 


There are no traffic-jams on the 
blue water; no stuffy hotel rooms, 
nor dust-laden air... 


An A.C. F. is your floating sum- 
mer home. Cruise where you like 
.-- quaint fishing villages and 
rolling green hills; a tramp 
ashore; a golf course you’ve never 


tried. Supper on board or a beach 
roast on some white point that 
stretches its inquiring sands into 
the sea. 


You and your family deserve an 
A.C. F. summer. The cost is less 
than you think. Convenientterms, 
if desired. 


There are many models of A.C.F. 
cruisers, from the tidy “Thirty” 
to the stately “Sixty-eight”. Write 
today, to the office nearest you, 
for the “Burgee Book”, which 
describes all of them. 


A. C. F. cruisers are built from designs by Eldredge-McInnis, Inc. 
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A. C. F. New York Saton, 217 W. 577TH St. \. AMERICAN CAR AND Founpry COMPANY 


BOSTON—Noyes Marine Sales Co., 1037 Commonwealth Ave. » DETROIT—A. C. F. Salon, 500 E. Jefferson St. 

CLEVELAND—M. J. Shea, 1424 Lauderdale Ave., Lakewood +» SAN FRANCISCO-—S. C. Kyle, 427 Rialto Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA — Universal Motor Service Co., N. Broad & Wood Sts. » CHICAGO — Ward A. Robinson, 

58 E. Washington St. » WEST PALM BEACH — C. P. Whitney, c/o Bryant & Gray » WILMINGTON, DEL.— 
American Car and Foundry Company. 











MOOTH Pinaud’s Cream on 
lightly, swiftly —then WASH 

it off! Watch it vanish in clear,cool 
water! Just thirty swift seconds 
—yet now your skin is cleansed 
more perfectly, scientifically than 
ever before, ready for powder! 
If you are in truth a real New 
Yorker—engagements ever tread- 
ing on each other’s heels— you 
will simply revel in the precious 
minutes Pinaud’s New Creamsaves 
you every day! And how petal- 
smooth your skin feels — how 
youthfully blooming! You need no 
astringent —no “base”. A whisk 
of powder, a touch of rouge and 
you are ready to face explorer, 
prince or president! . . Pinaud, 


Paris and New York. 





— 


COPYRIGHT PINAUD lyzs 


lynauc!; CREAM 


Makers of French toilet preparations for 
more than one hundred and fifty years 





PARIS 
LETTER 


Paris, JUNE 13 

OR years noth- 

ing has been so 
rare as the present 
June days in Paris. 
Not since 1923 
have the Little and 
Big Seasons _pro- 
vided such excellent entertainment, 
both intellectual and sporting. To 
start with the feet and work up to things 
cerebral, the tennis at Auteuil, in the 
estimation of that great roving pack of 
international hedonists whose pleasure 
England, Europe, and America serve 
in turn, has been a tip-top affair. Miss 
Wills, da p’tite figure de poker and 
mistress of the smasche (sic), has again 
put on her crown ina metropolis whose 
inhabitants respect only personality (its 
journalists—we cite Excelsior, one of 
the most popular noon sport sheets of 
the town—featured and photographed 
Uruguay’s football victory over Ger- 
many in Amsterdam the day after 
Lacoste and Cochet played their superb 
final over a nearby net). 

The Wagram’s ten-round bout be- 
tween the French heavyweight cham- 
pion, Bouquillon, and Spalla, and the 
Cirque d’Hiver’s benefit for the old 
fight favorite, Charles, now blind, fea- 
turing a revenge match between Bre- 
tonnel and Lecadre, both drew cheering 
mobs and attested the revival of pugi- 
lism, dead here ever since the passing 
of Carpentier. Also the aerial military 
carousel given by the eleven escadrilies 
of the 34th Flying Regiment, sixty- 
seven planes and Sadi-Lecointe all in 
the air at once, was one of Le Bourget’s 
greatest moments since Lindbergh’s 


call. 


ECENT music has been of quite 
exceptional merit and novelty. It 

has included Maria Barrientos, singing 
with the Société des Instruments An- 
ciens; Koussevitsky’s concert series, ill- 
attended although he offered a first 
audition of Prokofieff’s “Fire Angel,” 
the Brahms Second Symphony, and 
Hindemith’s new Concerto for “‘Alto” 
with Hindemith assisting; Segovia and 
his guitar; the Aguilar Lute Quartette; 
special little evenings by Poulenc and 
Auric at the Salle Chopin; Golsch- 
mann’s orchestra, presenting Gersh- 
win’s Concerto in F; Borowsky; de 
Pachmann, in connection with charity 
and his eightieth birthday; the Phil- 
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OH GIRLS! 


OOK—he has some Shefford 
Snappy Cheese Sandwiches, and 
you know how good they are. If the 
supply runs out, you can get genuine 
Shefford Snappy Cheese at all good 


delicatessens and markets. 


Girls—send for a free 
RECIPE BOOK— 
88 good suggestions. 







SHEFFORD CHEESE CO., Inc. 
441 Fulton Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Snappy Cheese 














FELTMANS’ 


CONEY ISLAND 





TWO ORCHESTRAS 























AXA RANCH 


For Your Summer Vacation! 
For Your Boy ... A Pack Trip! 


UNIO UE among ranches: Beautifully located 
in the Heart of the Cool Rockies. Equipped for 
your comfort: Private cabins; Baths; Electricity; 
Exceptional food. Conducted for your pleasure: 
Horseback riding; Unexcelled trout fishing; Hunt- 
ing; Swimming; Pack Trips. Free, informal and 
healthy out-of-door life. Guests limited to 30. 
Christian. References required. Season June 15th 
to October ist. ; 

For your boy: Atwenty-five day Pack Trip through 
the Rockies. Conducted by expert and educated 
men from and to New York. Limited to 20 boys. 


Descriptive literature on request 


ABARA RANCH 


Encampment : : : Wyoming 
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harmonic from Budapest with Doh- 
nanyi in the stand; Kreisler, Heifetz, 
Horowitz; the St. Cecilia Choral So- 
ciety from Antwerp; and some Peru- 
vians presenting a special Inca evening 
—but perhaps we bore you. Anyway, 
for those who are not tone-deaf and 
stone-broke, this has been a memorable 


fortnight. 


HEATRICALLY, — Strindberg 

has risen from the grave, at the 
Odéon, in the “Dance of Death,” and 
at the radical Theatre Jarry, where his 
“Dream” is being played. Falconetti is 
at the Femina in “L’Enfant Prodigue” 
and the Guitrys have revived “Le 
Mari, La Femme, et L’Amant,” a 
French trio which doubtless didn’t ex- 
pect to be left in peace long, anyhow. 
Jean Giraudoux’ “Siegfried” at the 
Champs-Elysées, with Jouvet in the 
leading réle, has been something of a 
literary experiment. It was made from 
the author’s novel, “Siegfried et le 
Limousin,” and is his first play. 


NVESTIGATIONS of Venice, at 
certain seasons of the year a suburb 
of Paris, justify the suspicion, held prin- 
cipally by Venetians with palaces to rent, 
that the Doges’ city may socially go to 
the dogs this summer. At any rate it 
is officially stated by everyone except the 
only two whose statement could be 
officiak—Miss Elsa Maxwell and the 
Prince of Monaco—that Monte Carlo, 
which Miss Maxwell is now believed to 
be equipping with a rubber bathing 
beach, later to be equipped with high 
society, is to be revived as the smart 
European summer resort. At the mo- 
ment of writing, none of the Grand 
Canal palazzi, at this time last year the 
temporary property of rich New York- 
ers, Hungarians, Argentines, or even 
Italians, have been signed for, and a 
great spirit of unrest is consequently 
noticeable as far down the scale as the 
English-speaking gondoliers. But it 
is our prophecy that the fear will pass. 
Among the magnificent old edifices 
! cently converted to modern use, one 
of the handsomest is the Vendramini 
palace, two floors of which have been 
taken over by Edward and Victor 
Cunard, This guattrocento gem, popu- 
lar for the last two hundred years as 
a warehouse in the humble Carmini 
district, disclosed, on cleaning, frescoes 
and stuccoes in the most gallant seven- 
teenth-century Venetian tradition. 
Venice’s International Art Exhibi- 
tion, held every two years in its Public 
Gardens, was opened recently by the 
ic d’Aosta. The show is well 
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The tobaccometer rates them... 


Bulb draws smoke from cigarette through the apparatus. A 
sensitive thermometer registers temperature of the smoke. 


en thous and pulls 


a day / 


Timely science now comes 
forward with a mechanical 
“mouth and lungs”—to dis- 
cover the secrets of cigarette 
smoke. 

Through this engaging little 
device, a laboratory recently 
took 10,000 “puffs” in one day. 

Two dozen leading brands 
of cigarettes were tested... 
Turkish and Virginia, high- 
brow and low-brow, thirty- 
five and fifteen cent varieties 
...all stripped of their claims 
and slogans, and rated by the 
cold figures of science. 

Which was the coolest? 
Spud...coolest by 16.3 % [cent.]. 

This proves what thousands 


felt they were experiencing in 
Spud: that Spud is actually and 
noticeably a cooler cigarette. 

So come on, you cigarette 
enthusiasts! Spud is the smoke 
that abolishes that so-many-a- 
day discipline. Even at the end 
of a two-pack day, the Spud 
mouth and throat is still cool, 
moist, and pleasant. 

Spud’s first puff is an experience 
...a delightful little sweep of cool- 
ness. It tapers off in the next, and 
the next, to lusty tobacco fragrance 
and unlimited smoke enjoyment. 
Try Spud and see. At better stands. 

Read of Spud’s overnight success in 
the entertaining pages of ‘Welcome, 
Little Stranger’. Free. Also send $1 
for Presentation Tin of 100. 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, INC., Louisville, Ky. 


SPUD 


Ci garettes..20 for 2o¢ 
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gloomed 
look... 


mischievously misquoted the 
clever cinema customer, is ac- 
quired by those people who behold 
entertainment as nurveyed at 
most of broadway’s amusement 
hearths, other than that cheering 
variety offered by 





ZAaS 
the paramount N 


where 

from the stage, har- 
monizations, charm- 
ing and bewitching, 
are enticed from the 
paramount stage 
band, by that dema- 
gogue of rhythm, 
paul ash, who is now 
the cynosure of new 
york’s eyes—and ears 





and 

then we have frank cambria’s 
scintillating stage journey 
from ‘‘main street to broad- 
way” with a bevy of talent 
—and if your curiosity is 
aroused, any of new york’s 
newspapers will impart the 
cinema concoction, 


FA\\| 
\\ 





and 
" the organ comes in for its 
avn, nods of approbation with 
‘@ies \ jesse crawford and the missus 
officiating—need we say that 
| there are other novelties 






the rivoli— 
united artists 


the screen is graced 
by paramount’s “the 
racket,’’ late of 
broadway, with 
thomas meighan as 
captain meguigg, 
eradicator of crime 
and what goes with 
it — meaning crim- 
inals 


DY 








- 

the rialto 
EUDENI 
where 
with automatics 
warm and hearts 
afire, george bancroft 
and evelyn brent 
pursue their loving 
way through “the 
drag net,’’ para- 
mount’s pulsating 
pantomime of police 
and pugs 





luxurious and comfortable, 
these are 


publix theatres 





worth the excitement. In the British 
building alone are ten portraits by 
Augustus John; no two alike, forming 
an important decalogue of modern 
painting. Among the other conflicting 
national exhibits which gave the show 
its stimulating air, we noted the Italian 
Futurist room as passé, the U.R.S.S. 
bolshevik collection as hopefully bour- 
geois and concise, the Hungarian as 
naturally fine in black and whites, the 
Dutch as the wildest, and the Spanish 
the tamest, except for their sunny tone. 


HE Festwochen of Vienna, that 
fortnight of excellent opera, 
wienerwaltzer, and wienerschnitzel, 
brought out Parisians, Fifth Avenuers, 
Berliners, Britons, and even the Vien- 
nese in full force. The musical play 
“Dreimadelhaus” (known to New 
York as “Blossom Time”) was fea- 
tured, brass bands played Schubert in the 
Burggarten, workmen sang Schubert in 
street-corner sangvereine, concerts of 
Schubert were played by the Philhar- 
monic, and Schubert chamber music 
was tenderly rendered in the little cham- 
ber in Nuszdorferstrasse where he was 
born. The festival spirit also took shape 
in some gentlemanly polo, steeplechas- 
ing, and wine festivals at Médling. 
The greatest operatic pleasure was 
unquestionably given by Korngold’s 
“Das Wunder der Heliane;” the great- 
est operatic pain lay in “Jonny Spielt 
Auf.” Reinhardt revived Gocthe’s 
“Tphigenie auf Tauris” and Geraldy’s 
“Son Mari” in high style; Moissi played 
three kings in rapid succession—John, 
Richard, and Henry. Lehar’s new op- 
eretta, “Der Czarewitsch,” proved to be 
a vulgar boatman, and “Die Herzogin 
von Chikago,” by Kalman, turned out 
to be one of the gayest, most tuneful 
olios of jazz, cocktails, and red-white- 
and-blue Danube we have ever heard. 
Called the Little Paris before the 
war, Vienna socially is now a quiet 
aristocratic village of some two hundred 
superior souls who meet daily for cock- 
tails at the Sacher Bar, where the ser- 
vice, owing to Frau Sacher’s reported 
habit of cuffing personnel, is still the 
most polite in Europe. Here are to be 
seen the true sportsmen: Graf Kinsky, 
Baron Fugger, and Prinz Auersperg of 
the new Polo Club. Here the taste in 
Austrian wines is being revived: a San 
Franciscan recently ordered $25,000 
worth to be delivered and paid for at 
his Golden Gate door. Here congre- 
gate the few chic aristos left on public 
view, all exquisitely speaking English. 
The Sacher Bar is at last the real inner 
Stadt. —GENET 
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CRW SDH 
960 Fifth Avenue 
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Clark = 
RENTAL SECTION 


* ieee nat by un- 
usually large rooms these 
apartinents are of three, four, 
and five rooms. Many have 
charming balconies and ter- 
raced. 

Perfectly equipped for 
housekeeping andentertaining 
they afford a surcease of this 
responsibility. A carefully 
trained and well directed staff 
of servants ts always at the 
command of residents. And 
on the first floor two dining 
salons provide both the atmos- 
phere and services to be found 
in the more exclusive clubs. 

Rentale from $3500 to 
$8500. Additional rooms for 


servants. 


Douctas L. Ectiman & Co., Managing Ayent 
15 East 49th Strect Telephone Plaza 9200 













WHO 
PHONED 
= (|WHILE YOU 
WERE OUT 








“a? W's your telephone “does not an- 
J swer” you're missing something — 
a dinner, a theatre party, an invitation 
frofa an out-of-town friend. Telephone 
Message Bureau will take messages for 
you day and night—your friends can 
always reach you—you need never again 
miss an important call. A dollar a month 
makes you a subscriber and one sing'é 
emergency message is more than worth it! 


For full details phone 
Susquehanna 
4280 
TELEPHONE 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


More Talk—Score Sev- 
eral for Colleen Moore— 
And Not Much More 


HE newest and 

most loquacious 
Vitaphone picture has 
arrived at Warner’s 
Theatre and is 
known as “The 
Lion and The 
Mouse.” I under- 
stand that this is a 
revival of an ancient play, but [ cannot 
understand why it should be revived. 
As a lady remarked behind me, “What 
made them think that was a story!” 

Movies are going more and more 
talkie and people who make statements 
about the infant industry say that in 
five years there will be no silent films 
at all. I recommend that gentlemen 
concerned with pictures take it easy. 
For about half its length “The Lion and 
The Mouse” indulges itself in dialogue 
and while it does, action is at a stand- 
still, as two characters stand woodenly 
by the camera and say things, or talk 
in close-up. Maybe the two mediums 
of the stage and the screen can be com- 
bined, but there has been very little to 
point the way. Al Jolson’s singing 
during ““The Jazz Singer” was superb, 
but it had very slight dramatic connec- 
tion with the tale. Weare now getting 
ll the faults of the speaking film. 
Perhaps one of these days we will begin 
to see some advantages. For a while 
it is best not to be too loud with 
opinions. 

Alec Francis is the best of the cast 
while talking. His voice is pleasant and 
his acting restrained. ‘The other stage- 
experienced member is Lionel Barry- 
more, and he ruins most of his effect by 
twitching his face about too much. 
Miss May McAvoy is nice-looking all 
right, but her voice grates on the ear. 
It the films do go loud some of the fair- 
faced ladies of Hollywood had better 
start saving up for a rainy day, or else 
modulate their tone of speech. 





UE in part to a charming per- 
formance by Colleen Moore and 
partly to simplicity of plot, “Happiness 
Ahead,” at the Strand, is a very nice 
picture. Miss Moore is restrained and 
unharmfully sweet and this is far and 
vay the best film she has made in a 
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E] UVENATES 
WHILE YOU SLEEP 


AMOR SKIN —Europe’s scientific beauty 


‘ ’ e : 
discovery actually rejuvenates your skin— 


Saves countless hours at your dressing table 


OURS at your dressing table— patting in this lotion— 
H massaging with that cream—powders, astringents, 
salves—in a tiresome, costly quest for beauty. And so 
unnecessary, now that science has given you a proven 
short cut to beauty——while you sleep. 


Amor Skin, a discovery by German scientists, pene- 
trates beneath the outer skin of face, neck or hands, 
and assists the skin cells to function naturally. Just 
a few minutes with Amor Skin before you retire. 
Then, while you are asleep, this marvelous prep- 
aration is quietly strengthening, revitalizing these 
cells so that nature, herself, will erase or prevent 
the appearance of lines, sagging skin, sallow- 
ness and the other tragic signs of passing 
youth and beauty. 


Amor Skin is more than a mere cosmetic. 
It is not a temporary artifice. It is an organic 
preparation easy and delightful to use— 
which is now repeating in America the 
almost unbelievable results accomplished 
in Europe before its importation to 
this country. 


Amor Skin is packaged and sealed in Germany 
and imported to this country only by 


A jar of Amor 
Skin is sufficient 
for several months’ 
treatment. 


Amorskin Corporation 
Steinway Hall, 111-113 W. 57th St. 
New York City 





ASK about Amor Skin 
at any of the leading 
department stores, drug 
stores and specialty 
shops, or send coupon 
for interesting booklet. 
Single Strength (for 
women between the ages 
of twenty and thirty- 
five) $16.50 
Double Strength (forthose 
beyond thirty-five or for 
difficult cases) . $25.00 


Amorskin Corporation MOR SKIN was 
Steinway Hall, 111-113 W. 57th Se. awarded the 
New York City Grand Prix and Gold 
/ Medal at the Inter- 
national Exposition 
of Confort Moderne, 
Name_ : Paris, 1927. Also the 
Gran Premio and 
Address Medaglia d'Oro at 
the Florence Expo- 
sition in 1927. 


Please send booklet 
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{3 ZIEGFELD MASTERPIECES } 
W. 42d St. Pop 


NEW AMSTERDAM Mats. Wed., Sat. 


Erlanger, Dillingham @& Ziegfeld, Mgr. Dirs. 


MARILYN MILLER ee 

in “ROSALIE ” with — 
JACK DONAHUE 5 roa 

KL YRIC Baa te a on 
ZIEGFELD NEW PRODUCTION 


DENNIS KING ji: 
The 3 MUSKETEERS 
ZIEGFELD erate Sh “ett 


SHOW BOAT 


Howard Marsh 
Sammy White 
Edna May Oliver 

















Norma Terris 
Eva Puck 
Helen Morgan 


an 
CHARLES WINNINGER 


Janet Gaynor 
Charles Farrell 
in FRANK BORZAGE’S Love Lyric 


STREET 
ANGEL 


‘A masterpiece of beauty . . . You'll be doing your- 
self a grave injustice if you miss it . . . Such lovely 
use of black and white has seldom been achieved 
. . . You had better go to ‘Street Angel’.’’ 

—The New Yorker. 


GLOBE Bway « 46 st. | "350-830" 


FAZIL 


A Fiery Romance of Forbidden love—with 
CHARLES FARRELL 
GRETA NISSEN 
Howard Hawks Production 


GAIETY 3%; bau. seen 





{ WILLIAM FOX presents j—-—. 








HAMMERSTEIN’S Phone cot. ’a380 
TWICE DAILY (Inc. Sunday) 2:40 & 8:40 
ARTHUR HAMMERSTEIN presents 
THE RUSSIAN FILM CLASSIC 


THE END of 


“A Real Cinema Masterpiece” 
Richard Watts, Herald-Tribune. 
“St. Petersburg seems to me about the best camera 
work that has appeared, and you will be doing your- 
self and its makers an injustice if you do not go 
and see it.’ —Oliver Claxton, New Yorker. 


PRICES Mats. 50c to $1.00 | All Seats 


Eves. 50c to $1.50 | Reserved 
Cooling System Now in Operation 


ST. PETERSBURG 


ROYAL FAMILY’’ 


By Geo. S. Kaufman & Edna Ferber 


SE LWYY! THEATRE, W. 42nd St. Eves. 


8:30. Matinees WED. and SAT, 


HELEN HAYES 
- “COQUETTE” 


By George Abbott and Ann Preston Bridgers 
MAXINE ELLIOTT P3,°2"s3i 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 2:30 


JUNE 23, 1928 


-—[ THE THEATRE GUILD presents }—, 


PORGY 


By Dubose and Dorothy Heyward 


REPUBLIC Wii. Weir sat 





EUGENE O’NEILL’S play 


Strange Interinde 
JOHN GOLDEN?" 


Eves. only, 5:30 sharp 
Dinner Intermission at 7:40 





This week & every week thereafter 


“VOLPONE” 


GUILD Fas Se 


Thursday and Saturday 








{ JED HARRIS productions }—_——_ 
“THE 





THE MUSICAL COMEDY THAT 
WILL LIVE FOREVER 
Mark Twain’s 


A CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE 


Adapted by FIELDS, RODGERS and HART 


VANDERBILT 720%. 30, Be. 





{ ARTHUR HOPKINS presents } 
THE SEASON’S TWO COMEDY SUCCESSES 


“Burlesque” 
A Comedy 10th 


MONTH 
W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30 


PLYMOUTH Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2 30 





MADGE KENNEDY 
in**PARIS BOUND” 


By PHILIP BARRY 7th 
Month 


W. 45th St. Eves. 8:3 
MUSIC BOX Mats. Wea & Set, 2:30 








{ Lew Fields and Lyle D. Andrews present h 


“LET’S GO SLUMMING WITH 


MAE WEST 
in ‘DIAMOND LIL!” 


Society’s Gay Show of the “Gay ’Nineties!”’ 
ROYALE THEATRE? ya's 


Nights at 8:45—Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:45 
MIDNIGHT PERF. EVERY THURSDAY NIGHT 











SCHWAB AND MANDEL PRESENT 
THE MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


GOOD NEWS 


with GEORGE OLSEN’S MUSIC 
“BEST OF THE MUSICAL SHOWS” 





Charles Brackett in The New Yorker 
CHANIN’S Evenings at 8:25. 
Matinees WED. 


46th ST. THEA. ani sar. 225: 


{ A. H. WOODS presents }—— 


THE TRIAL of 
MARY DUGAN 


By Bayard Veiller 
with Rex Cherryman 


SAM THEATRE, W. 42nd St. 
H. HARRIS Eves. 8:30, Mats. Wed. & Sat. 











MISS 
ILLIE BurkKE 
n “The Happy Husband” 
setae Fal phn 


Thea., B'way & 40 St., Evs, 8:45 
EMPIRE fintinee WED. and SAT." 2-45 








-—{ THE ACTOR MANAGERS present } 


GRAND ST. FOLLIES 
OF 1928 


BOOTH THEATRE, 40s. 








{ CARL LAEMMLE presents } 


EW FIELDS’ THEA. | 'Siicinee.”” 


MANSFIELD—W 47th St. Thurs.& Sat 
The Smashing Musical Comedy Hit 


“PRESENT 
99 By FIELDS, 

ARMS”? ‘eis 
& HART 


1 










LAINGTON | 


June 23, 24, 25: “A NIGHT OF 
MYST civ with ADOLPHE MEN- 
JOU; June 26, 27: “THE BIG 
pe with Chester Conklin; June 
29: “MADEMOISELLE FROM 
ARMENTIERES. P 





THEATRE 


PLAZ Madison Ave. at 59th St. 


Direction Leo Brecher 
Sat., June 23: “BUCK PRIVATES” with Lya de 
Putti: Sun. & Mon., June 24-25: REGINALD 
DENNY in “That’s My Daddy’; Tues. & Wed., 
June 26-27: MADGE BELLAMY in ‘“‘The Play Girl"’; 
Thurs. & Fri., June 28-29: Belle Bennett in ‘‘The 
Sporting Age.’’ 





—t SEATS 8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE J 





{DAVID BELASCO presents} 





a 
Sth WEEK 


hucos » LHE MAN 
WHO LAUGHS” 


with CONRAD VEIDT, MARY PHILBIN 


A Universal Production 


CENTRAL 227 73.".%' 22% 








Latest, Greatest Musical of Mirth 


JOE COOK ‘siise*" 


3'y & 43rd. E 8:30 
GEO. M- COHAN fats. "Wea & Sates 2:30 











« 12 ACHELOR 
' FATHER 


By Edward Childs € ates nee 

with et WALKER—C. 
MITHCOEOFFREY URCRR ; 
BELASC Thea, W. 44th St., Eves. 8:30 i 
Mats. Thurs. and Sat., 2:30 | 


— 
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WHOOPEE! 








Let’s all visit 


Texas Guinan 


AT THE 


SALON ROYAL 


310 WEST 58th ST., N. Y. 


That Unique Center of Gotham’s 
Night Life 
WHERE 


“Tex” and her gang of 
twenty beautiful little 
girls are keeping Broad- 
way alive; more _ fun, 
more excitement, more 
beauty, more celebrities 
than any place in New 
York. 





Remember, there’s no 3 
A. M. curfew at the 
SALON ROYAL 











Reservations, Phone Columbus 6191 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


“NICK” 
Formerly of Healy’s 
Lately of Club Deauville 


id | 0 H N”’ 
Formerly of 
Beaux-Arts Cafe 





























Tea Sets and 
Stands Turn 
=== Modern 

(<———— } 23 piece set Deruta 

—S—= pottery, yellow or blue 
—$22.50. 

Stand with three glass 
trays—$48. 


Steigel glass vase—$5. 
Cigarette box—$7. 


Camden § hos Inc. 


872 madison ave. new vork 
Booklet on request 











ARNER THEATRE 





REFRIGERATED 
B'WAY & TWICE DAILY 
52D ST. 2:45 — 8:45 








“LION #2 MOUSE” 


Biggest and Best Talking Picture Yet 
A Warner Bros. Vitaphone Picture 














long time. She plays the part of a 
young high-school miss in a small town 
whose affections are caught by a crook 
dodging the police. She marries him 
and goes to the city, and a jealous 
wench who formerly went about with 
the gent gets him put in jail. He tries to 
make it seem that he has been sent to 
South America on business, but his wife 
finds out the truth, and forgives him 
when he has served his stretch. Then 
there is happiness ahead. Edmund 
Lowe serves well as the hero even if he 
does seem to be imitating Adolphe 
Menjou at times. 


HE Strand no longer has any 

stage presentation and fills in its 
program with Vitaphone and Movie- 
tone short subjects and newsreels. 
I don’t believe the policy will last 
long. 

A story collaborated on by Ernest 
Booth, who writes for the American 
Mercury from his cell in a California 
prison, and Oliver H. P. Garrett, who 
used to do reporting on the lV orld, is at 
the Paramount and is called “Ladies of 
the Mob.” I imagine that what is 
shown is a long, long way from what 
was written. Clara Bow, after having 
tough-girl parts in society films, is here 
playing the sweet girl in a tough picture. 
She reforms a criminal and generally 
makes herself unpleasant. 

Glenn Tryon wasn’t funny again at 
the Roxy in “How to Handle Women,” 
a poor comedy poorly done. 

“Walking Back,” at the Hippo- 
drome, is the best of the flaming-youth 
output, but that is faint praise. It is 
well paced and well acted. 
= HE SraTion Master,” at the 
Cameo, was a slow piece full of 
a lot of folksy doings among the Rus- 
sians. It tells of a lady who went 
sleigh-riding with a hussar. He kept 
asking her to ride a little further and 
she kept saying “O.K.” and the first 
thing she knew she had made her first 
false step. 

Also on the program was a short film 
called ‘Suicide of a Hollywood 
Extra.” It was interesting and full of 
trick camera stuff and furthermore was 
made by F.O.B. for the tiny sum of 
ninety-seven dollars. 


~ I SHE STRANGE CasE OF Jona- 


THAN Drew,” at the Fifty-fifth 
Street Playhouse, was a grand idea 
strangled by a slow pace and a sappy 
ending. It is the first sign to come out 
of England that camera angles are 


known over there. —O. C. 
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+4" — a 


omethin g 


will have to be 
done about it! 









Made 
from the 
Fruit 
Altura] 
lavor 


atura / 
Oloy 








CHERRY * RASPBERRY * GRAPE 
HIS sort of thing will 
have to stop. 

Hoffman Fruit Beverages 
... Raspberry, Cherry or 
Grape flavor...are to be 
taken “straight”—just as 
they bubble forth from 
their gold-crowned, amber- 
tinted bottles. 

NOT “mixed” as so 
many wilful people are 
serving them! 


The large bottle...25 cents, plus deposit... 
serves Six guests 


HOFFMAN 
BEVERAGE 


——~ oo 











— 
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Several Hundred Newly-Arrived 
SPORT and VACATION 


DRESSES 


Priced Below Wholesale: 


‘12 0 529 
NF" 
cA Group of 


CHOICE, ALL-OCCASION 
FROCKS 
Formerly half-priced $19 to $189 
*12 to *110 
WWF 


cA Collection of 
HANDSOME, EXCLUSIVE 


COATS 


Previously half-priced $59 to $189 


$39 to *4110 


Original Models exclusively 
...and only one of a kind. 


Every June Day Is 
“Sale” Day at Maxon’s 


MAXON 
Model Gowns 
ut East 36th St., New York 


Pevhwohwehvehwehwehwohwohwohoches 





days and 


evenings call for 


Summer 
chitfons. Here are 
many fashions to 


suit every fleeting 





fancy. 


1B EAST 60" ST; 


Tel. Regent 3464 

















CONTACT BRIDGE 


ONTACT bridge seems to be 

an improvement over Auction. 

In Auction you could usually 
find one player at the table who would 
volunteer to keep score. In Contact 
somebody is given a pencil and score 
sheet but he’s really mot the scorer at 
all! He’s just a figurehead who 
writes a bunch of figures down and 
then erases them. The Whist Club 
of New York has been engaged in 
codifying the laws of the game and 
has received the codperation of the 
Knickerbocker Whist Club, the Rac- 
quet and Tennis Club, the Cavendish 
Club, the American Whist League, 
the Smythes of Pelham, Mr. and Mrs. 
Reese of Troy, the Van Harts of 
Dayton, Ohio, and countless other 
enthusiasts, so that the new code, as 
completed, is about as confused as the 
players themselves. 

Let us give you a sample evening of 
Contact: 

In dealing, Mrs. South Wind ex- 
posed Mr. North Wind’s ace of dia- 
monds. As she finished the deal she 
remarked: “Nobody minds, do they!” 
It was a nice polite thing to say and 
nobody dared call for a new deal. 

As Mr. North Wind arranged his 
hand he said: “Well! . . . This is 
more like it!” This is the signal for 
a strong hand and is much more effec- 
tive than the high-low discard. 

Mr. West Wind probably would 
have gone two diamonds over the de- 
clarer’s no-trump bid, but his partner, 
Mrs. East Wind, put a halt to that 
move before the bidding began by her 
timely signal: “Who dealt this rotten 
mess?” The wise auction player will 
not overlook a hint of this kind. It 
shows weakness in opponents’ hand and 
a sharp bidder can gather some very 
helpful assistance before the opening 


bid. This signal is called the Jn- 
smué. If you can get away with it 


you’re lucky. 

After scowling for fully a minute 
at his tickets Mr. West Wind shook 
his head and made a sound like a 
teamster. Mrs. South Wind made a 
mental note of Mr. West Wind’s 
charade and opened with a no-trump. 
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ORCHES 


400 families now enjoy their 
homes in The Windermere—com- 
pelling testimony of its dwell- 
ability! Available for immediate 
or fall occupancy area few exqui- 
site 2 room suites on the upper 
floors .... with private balcony- 
porches ... furnished if desired. 
Maid service, serving pantries 
restaurant, alert hotel service. 
THE 


WINDERMERE 
666 West Enw Ave, 


Coanea g2 STACET 


HENRY F. RITCHEY 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 
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Smart New 
Novelties 

















A little Doggie with a fly in his eye, this 
little fellow is made of China, nicely 
colored. 3% inches in size. He costs 
50c each. 

A Comic Golf Player and Bottle also 
made of China with printing “Th 
Nineteenth Hole”. It is capable of hold- 
ing a bit of cheer. 4 inches. Price 50c each. 
It is not nice to boast or praise oneself 
but really this is an extraordinary store. 
Did you ever hear of a place having over 
10,000 different novelties? Well we ar 
“it”. Many of our items make the pretti- 
est and oddest kinds of Gifts. Just 
browse around and see for yourself and 
if you decide to come down don’t mak 
any other engagement because most likely 
you will stay ever so much longer than 
you intended and please look carefully for 
the name Shackman, it would be terribl 
to get in the wrong place. 


B. Suackman & Co. 


The name is important 
906 Broadway, East side of Broadway) 
at 20th St., N. Y. C. 
Look for the name ‘““SSHACKMAN” before enterin 
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Of course Mr. West Wind passed, as 
did Mr. North Wind, but his smile 
denoted strength. The Sourire, as 
this signal is called, is always used to 
denote pleasure or strength as the case 
may be. The broader the grin the 
stronger the hand. If Mrs. East Wind 
had said “What are you laughing at?” 
he could have concealed the real in- 
tent by saying: “Oh—nothing,” or “A 
story I heard last night.” 

Mrs. East Wind can say nothing, so 
Mrs. South Wind has the bid for one 
no-trump. She opens with a small 
heart. Mr. West Wind covers with 
the nine of diamonds because he’s not 
paying attention. His partner says: 
“No hearts, partner?” and Mr. West 
Wind replies: “Oh—yes! [ve got 
one.” The nine is tucked away 
again and the ten of hearts falls. 
If Mrs. South Wind isn’t able to 
place the remaining hearts, she’s 
deaf. 

Her partner pushes a small heart 
out from “his” hand after playing the 
ace on the first trick. Mr. North 
Wind is a very active dummy during 
the entire play. 

Hearts are good any time; so are 
all the other suits for that matter. 
The only catch in the hand is the king 
and ten of spades. 

Mr. North Wind has spotted the 
king and ten of spades in Mr. West 
Wind’s hand, so when Mrs. South 
Wind leads a small spade and Mr. 
West Wind plays the deuce, the dum- 
iny finesses with the nine. 


HINGS are going beautifully for 

Mrs. South Wind, thanks to the 
eagle eye of the dummy. If more play- 
ers would resort to the Pique, the cali- 
bre of the game would increase great- 
ly, although somebody might get hurt 
occasionally. 

Mrs. South Wind now leads from 
her hand instead of dummy’s. ‘There 
are any number of ways she can get 
there, but this method is the quickest 
and requires the least effort. She now 
takes three other heart tricks. On the 
last two, Mr. North Wind, the agile 
dummy, discards diamonds with the 
remark: “Those are useless, hey, 
partner?” This IJnsinué is almost 
responsible for Mrs. East Wind’s 
sluffing her king of diamonds; she re- 
trieves it in time, however, realizing 
that it’s the only good card in her 
hand. 

Mrs. South Wind plays through the 
king of spades again and dummy 
covers the ten-spot with “his” jack. 
Mrs, South Wind is back in her own 
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— HOTELS — 


OF COSMOPOLITAN CHARACTER 


The Frrrx AvENvE Hortet and the Horer 
Wuite have a cosmopolitan character, 
in which gentle folk of every clime 
and country are happily 
at home 


x 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 


FIFTH AVENUE AT NINTH STREET 
A. J. FARRELL, Restpenr Manacer 


HOTEL WHITE 
LEXINGTON AVE. AT THIRTY-EIGHTH STREET 
LEONARD M. HOLLAND, Resipent ManaGer 











” JOHN McF. HOWIE, Manacinc Director m 
iS “Where good cheer abides’ 2 
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FY DRAKE'S® 
Advantages 


MART location. Hotel apart- 

ments of spacious proportions. 
French casement windows. Enor- 
mous closets. Serving pantries with 
central! refrigeration. Maid service 
included in rentals... . A restau- 
rant with the ‘“‘chef of chefs’’! The 
“Sir Francis Room’’—The salon— 
The lounge . . 

A few exceptional suitesat modest 
rentals, unfurnished or furnished, 
Some for transients. 

Alfred C. Ray, Manager 














44O PARK AVE 
AT 56th ST. 























hand again (by choice) and catches 
the king of spades. 

Mrs. South Wind now has nine 
tricks and a guilty conscience. ‘The 
ace-king of clubs are good, so is the 
ace of diamonds, so are Mr. West 
Wind and Mrs. East Wind to allow 
the game to continue. This will give 
declarer only twelve tricks, which is 
not enough. ‘They can get a grand 
slam only by using the Wélé. 

With absolute assuredness Mrs. 
South Wind throws the rest of her 
cards face up on the table and says: 
“The rest are mine!” Mr. North 
Wind helps her by burying the exposed 
cards with a handful of tricks and 
volunteers: ““Yeah—grand slam... 
pretty work, partner.” 

Mrs. East Wind says: “How about 
my king of diamonds?” 

“Oh no. . . . That falls on the 
ace,” says Mr. North Wind, produc- 
ing it from the heap. “We sluff the 
others, don’t we, partner!” 

This was a difficult hand and the 
correct solution can only be arrived at 
by employing sound bridge tactics. It 
certainly shows the vital importance 
of the discard and of keeping eyes and 
ears alert to the slightest bit of static. 

—Jack CLUETT 


CoQ D’OR 
The Heckscher cock adorned, I think, 


A careless angel’s hat, 
But, insecurely fastened, fell 
In some celestial spat. 


In addition to the musical numbers, 
Robert Reinhardt ’29 went through magi- 
cal tricks, Kingsley Perry ’28 did a ven- 
triloquist act, and Albert W. Lind ’29 
played a number of violin solos—The 
Evening Post. 

These sly Post critics! 


The new customer recognizes the high 
compliment you pay him when the sales- 
man speeds his first order by telegraph. 
His opinion of your service grows when 
an appreciative acknowledgment reaches 
him by telegraph. If to these masterly 
strokes you add credit investigation and 
shipping department or factory instruc- 
tions accelerated by telegraph—all re- 
sulting in a delivery date many days ahead 
of the promise, the new customer’s high 
regard approaches a feeling of personal 
esteem.—W estern Union advertisement. 


And the world in general approaches 
a nervous breakdown. 
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DAY at noon 
—a special $1 luncheon 


TONIGHT at six 


—an excellent $1.25 dinner 
HE SHELTON’S main dining room is 
one of the few places in New York 
that makes a special effort to serve tasty 
American dishes in a quiet and whole- 
some American atmosphere. 
No dancing. No jazz. No ballyhoo. Just 
the best meats, vegetables and truits that 
can be purchased and prepared by chefs 
who know what the American palate likes, 


the SHELTON 


Lexington Ave. 
at 49th St. 

















Those who live at The 
SHELTON enjoy the 
use of its famous swim- 
ming pool and other 
unusual hotel luxuries 
and comforts. The 
monthly rates are most 
attractive. 


Ie WEIL NY ~ 
Sele een an od uate, 


” Spend a en . 
in the Attic 


The attic in this case is the top 
floor of the Grand Central 
Station where a Normal Art 








Course under experienced 
instructors will be given. 

Or, if you preferthe glorious 
coast of Maine, the Sum- 
mer School at Eastport is 
a painter’s paradise. | 


Send for Catalogue 





GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART | 


Grand Central Terminal 
Room 7013 New York City @ 


LAIN en 
JS > 


THE 


ESSEX & SUSSEX 


SPRING LAKE NEW JERSEY 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


RESORT HOTEL of dis- 
tinctive superiority. Two 
18-hole golf courses. Hot and 
cold salt water baths. Furnished 
cottages with hotel service. Now 

open. 
Cc. S. KROM, Manager 


Telephone 
aff Spring Lake 
—_ 255 


















3ooklet, Floor 


—— Bo 
. — + Planand Rates 


on Application 
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| BOOKS 


White Magic 


HE gentleman 

who wrote the 
blurb for the jacket 
of “Houdini,” by 
Harold Kellock, 
should be put into 
one of the master’s 
strait-jackets and allowed to free himself 
as best he might. For he says: “The bi- 
ographer describes his methods and re- 
veals the secret of a number of his ma- 
jor mystifications.” Well, that simply 
js not so. I can understand very well 
. why it shouldn’t be so, but Pm having 
s a hard time forgiving that publisher’s 





st 











. announcement. 

Despite this disappointment, how- 
ever, the book is grand reading. It is a 

_ good, earthy story of thoroughly earthy 

_ people: romantics, sentimentalists, gen- 

1 uine troupers whose life-work is magic. 

. ‘There are a thousand stirring anecdotes 

of early struggles, and there are even 

n- more fine tales of Houdini’s escapes 
from jail cells, handcuffs, hampering 

- devices of every sort. 

‘ The book has a ring of honest re- 
porting, and I recommend it for a sur 
prisingly good evening of reading. 

8 Resneg Boyp is the man who 

wrote one of the best novels of 

the war, a book called “Through the 

Wheat.” Since then he has composed 

several other novels, none of them quite 

so good as the first. “Shadow of the 

| Long Knives” is his latest—a sort of 
l'enimore Cooper tale, with all the long 

and dreary descriptive passages cut out. 

‘The tale concerns Indians, pioneers 

= long the Ohio frontier, British red- 
™; coats, and the Continental army. It has 

— no particular distinction, and the battle 

\ movements are surprisingly confused, 


yet it is a good, swinging tale. This 
sort of novel makes most men want to 
be a youngster again, and to take scalp- 
ing episodes with the seriousness they 
no doubt deserve. 


bitter realism of the war, and 
er R. H. Mottram had written, in 
the “Spanish Farm,” the comic tragedy 
, of war, it only remained for the Ger- 
mans to intellectualize the matter. 

itz von Unruh undertook the job. 
undertook it, indeed, as far back as 
‘16, when he was st'll in that savage 


ren Barbusse had written with 





4 out of 5 





teeth are only as 


O many people think they are 

secure when teeth are gleam- 

ing white. But too often they sur- 

render to a disease of neglect— 
Pyorrhea. 

Lurking behind clean teeth is 
this marauder that takes high toll 
in health from 4 persons out of 5 
after forty, and thousands young- 
er. It ignores the teeth and at- 
tacks the gums. 

Take this precaution: See 
your dentist every six months. 
And start using the dentifrice 
that cleans teeth without the 





YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS 


BECAUSE... 


Healthy as the Gums 


83 


White teeth deceive 





use of harsh abrasives and at 
the same time helps keep the 
gums firm and healthy. As you 
know, Pyorrhea seldom attacks 
healthy gums. 

Morning and night, every day, 
use Forhan’s for the Gums. Mas- 
sage your gums daily with this 
dentifrice, following directions 
in booklet that comes with tube. 
Then you provide the protection 
teeth and gums must have. At all 
druggists—in tubes, 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan's for the gums 


HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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Everyone 
Can Now 
Enjoy 


Home Movies 





























HIS is the new DeVry Home 

Movie Projector. It shows your 
own precious movies with sharp, flick- 
erless theatre brilliance. It is silent, 
dependable, and amazingly easy to 
operate. It sells for the very reasonable 
price of $95.00. 

Go to your camera store today and 
ask for a demonstration. Learn how 
you can supplement your own movie 
program with the world’s best photo- 
plays, comedies, travelogues, etc., from 
the famous Pathegram Home Movie 
Library. Address the DeVry Corpo- 
ration, Dept. 6-FA, 1111 Center Street, 
Chicago, Ill., for free folder. 


“HOLLYWOOD'S OWN” 


CASO D TORI OWD OWI OWD FOWLG WI 











C AT THE 
C GENERAL 
ORDER DESK 


You may arrange for your Furni- 





ture to be gloriously Hand Painted 
—Your Summer Curtains to be 
Your Slip 
Covers made, or any other detail 





made—or altered 


in the most modern of Summer 
Chintzes. 


most mod 


erate prices 
NEW YORK, EXCHANGE 


WOMAN’S WORK 
541 Madison Avenue NewYor 
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field before Verdun. His manuscript 
was suppressed, but now it has been 
published. It is called ““The Way of 
Sacrifice,” and it is as queer a book as 
any war ever inspired. 

Soldiers talk and feel as no soldiers 
ever talked or felt, and yet somehow 
they contrive to give the illusion of 
reality. Through death, hunger, weari- 
ness, and mud, they move up to the as- 
sault upon Douaumont and the costly 
victory of Fosses Wood. And when 
they are done with their baleful task, 
when they are turning back to the 
warmth of home, they are half maud- 
lin in their disillusionment. 

The disjointed, impressionist style of 
the writer makes difficult reading. Still, 
when the thin book is closed, images 
have been created which will endure in 
the mind. 


aorta ‘THOMPSON rode into fame 
on “The Hounds of Spring.” The 
praise she gathered for that novel was 
rather more than commonly justified, 
and she doubtless will gather more for 
her latest one, which is called ‘“The 
Battle of the Horizons.” It is the story 
of a wealthy American girl who mar- 
ries into an English family of moderate 
means. ‘The customary misunderstand- 
ings arise, embracing not only the fam- 
ily wallet but politics, art, literature, 
and society. The girl is slowly beaten 
out of her romantic dreams and reduced 
to an understanding of reality—which 
is a triumph or a tragedy, depending 
on the way you regard such things. Miss 
Thompson feels triumphant about it. 
The writing is competent, and once 
again we are given a sharp reminder 
of the state into which the world has 
fallen: nobody is telling the truth about 
women so harshly as the women nov- 


elists. 


a PETERSON has written 
“the authoritative biography of 
Havelock Ellis.”? Most of us have come 
to be a little wary of authoritative biog- 
raphies, particularly when they are 
written during the lifetime of their sub- 
jects. Yet this book seems honest, and 
certainly it makes reading of the most 
Ellis is a civilized 


fascinating sort. 
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**‘TOUGH LUCK!” 
“Mine hurt, too, before I used 
Allen’s Foot=Ease!” 


You can’t play your game if your feet hurt. 
Whether you are playing or working, if you 
shake Allen’s Foot=Ease into your shoes you 
can walk all day in comfort. 

Makes Tight or New Shoes Feel Easy 
Allen’s Foot=Ease takes the friction from the 
shoes, soothes tender, tired, aching feet, 
absorbs perspiration, and relieves the pain 
of calluses, corns and bunions. 

It will reduce your score, too. 


For Free Sample address 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 
Sold at all druggists and toilet 
goods counters. 





In a Pinch, use 


ALLEN’S 
FOOT=EASE 
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A NEW RESIDENCE HOTEL 
FOR WOMEN 
[ OVERLOOKING GRAMERCY PARK ] 


Rates: $3 to $4 perday 
$15 to $22.50 per week, 


EL. GRAMERCY 6000 
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Frogs’ Legs TERRACES Luncheons, 
Are In OPEN afternoon 
Season AT teas on terrace 


BEN RILEY'S 
ARROWHEAD INN 


Reservations - Kingsbridge 2000 
DANCING 
MEYER DAVIS’ FAMOUS 
ORCHESTRA 
RIVERDALE AVE. AND 246TH ST. 
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man—civilized in the Gallic sense, 
rather than the British sense—and we 
should cherish all news of his existence. 
This book gives us much of that sort 
of news. It does not make sharp 
cnough the distinction between Ellis, 
the philosopher, and Ellis, the scientist. 
Jut it gives us rich suggestions as to the 
cood life, and I recommend it for your 


S ielves. 


MILY JANE Bronvé died too soon 
for her own soul’s good. If she 
had lived in this time—which is to say, 
the time of Sigmund Freud—she would 
have been a different young lady alto- 
gether. Neurotic and suppressed, she 
would have been an early and passion- 
ate convert to the Freudian school, and 
“Wuthering Heights” would have been 
a different book. 

Miss Romer Wilson, however, has 
done the best she can in the way of 
bridging this gap. She has _psycho- 
analyzed the dour little woman in “The 
Life and Private History of Emily Jane 
Bronté.” It is a queer sort of thing. 
Most of the facts are taken from the 
author’s writings, and conclusions 
drawn therefrom as to her peculiar 
ways of mind. 

As a penetration of the woman, I 
think the book is quite worthless. As 
an example of what a good Freudian 
cin do to explain everything away, it 
makes the most amusing kind of read- 
ing. —ASPER 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
I'IcTION 


SHADOW OF THE LONG Knives, by Thomas 
Boyd (Scribner). Indians and Scouts for 
grown-ups. Easier to read than Leather- 
stocking. 

HE BATTLE OF THE Horizons, by Sylvia 
Thompson (Little, Brown). A rich Amer- 
ican girl marries a poor but aristocratic 

Englishman: conflict. 

}AY OF SacriFicE, by Fritz von Unruh 
(Knopf). A German intellectual projects 
the thoughts of soldiers in battle. Queer 
but important document on the war. 

ACK Sparta, by Naomi Mitchison (Har- 

urt, Brace). Keenly molded short 

__ stories set in ancient Greece. 

“EN AtTWHILES ArE Soper, by Stephen 

Raushenbush (A. & C. Boni). A first 
novel: the tale of a bemused young man 
iving in our New York. 

GRIMS OF THE ImpossIBLE, by Conings- 
by Dawson (Doubleday, Doran). <A 
young minister leaves his pulpit to hunt 
‘or the romantic ideal. A long novel that 
is rarely dull. 

/vteT Cities, by Joseph Hergesheimer 
(Knopf). Imaginative projection of life 
n nine cities of early America. 

\E OLD AND THE Youns, by Luigi Piran- 
lello (Dutton). The eternal conflict. 
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Biremes from Hoboken 


UMBER FOUR dropped his head on his hands and moaned. 

Tothink—that he had once pitied the Roman galley slave. 
Why, he might just as well be chained to an oar himself. Sadly 
he gazed out at the murky river. Twice a day... 


Of course he was doing it for the wife and kiddies. And love 
conquers all. But still—was it quite wise to expose himself to 
the rigours of a daily ferry trip — now that he was their only 
source of support. A sailor’s wife... 


He would resign. Leave the Jersey Fleet forever. Go ashore 
and stay. He still had the use of his legs . . . he could live in 
Tudor City and walk to work. The family would like it better, 
he was sure, once they got used to the idea. Think of it—an 
independent community on the East River Front. He could 
watch the boats. And everything he would want right there. 
Park, restaurant, shops, garages, even a miniature golf course— 
all within four minutes walk of Grand Central. He would take 
the little woman over tomorrow. A wide variety of apartments at 
reasonable rentals. Renting office at the east end of 42nd Street 
(Vanderbilt 8860). 


PROSPECT TOWER and TUDOR TOWER—hotel apartments, 
1 and 2 rooms. 1 room, from $950—2 rooms, from $1350. The MANOR, 
The CLOISTER and The HERMIT AGE—housekeeping apartments, 
1 to 5 rooms. 1 room, from $650—2 rooms, from $1050—3 rooms, from 
$1450—4 rooms, from $1650—5 rooms, from $2700. 


FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT COMPANY, INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue Vanderbilt 6320 


LIVE IN 


Tapor Ciry 


AND WALK TO BUSINESS 
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Now You Can Play 
Cards Out-of-Doors 


RK § #0 
Cee TILES 


Cannot Blow 
in the Breeze! 


In the warm summer months, when 
you'd like to combine the pleasures of 
Bridge and other card games with the 
joy of the outdoors, you'll welcome 
“Clark Tiles,” the new card set which 
allows you toplay on the beach, porch, 
lawn, ship deck, under electric fans, or 
anywhere you please. 

Clark Tiles consist of a full set of beau- 
tifully embossed tiles with regulation 
card markings. They are unsoilable— 
unbreakable—and unblowable. Four 
Clark Metal Folding Tile Racks, unique 
in design and essential to the fullenjoy- 
ment of the game, are included with the 
set, along with Auction Bridge rules 
and score pads.” 7 All packed in band- 
some leatherette case. % % Price $5.00 
Get your set today. 7 7 On sale at all 
good shops, or write 


W.L. M. CLARK 
709 Gould Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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**No Change inthe Rules 
—Just a Change in the Tools” 










INCORPORATED 
16 EAST 52" STREET. NY. 


AlsoVuitton Trunks and Service . 













fo keep his staff of expert 
teachers busy during the 
summer, Arthur Murray offers 
private dancing les- 
sons at greatly reduced 
rates. Learn the new- 


est steps—acquire poise and 
confidence before vacation 
time! Call at the studio for 


a free analysis of your dane- 
ing. Studio open till 10 P. M 


ARTHUR MURRAY, 7 East 43rd St. 





volumes, and you forget that they are 
Sicilians. 

THe WomMAN Wuo Rope Away, by D. H. 
Lawrence (Anopf). We expect superb 
short stories from D. H. Lawrence on 
the theme of women, marriage, escape. 
Here they are. Highly recommended. 

Tuerese, by Francois Mauriac (Boni & 
Liveright). The first translation of a 
leading French novelist. A fine, compact 
novel of a woman’s crime, its subtle 
causes and consequences. 

Great Frencu Snort Stories, edited by 
Lewis Melville and Richard Hargreaves 
(Bont & Liveright). A complete and fas- 
cinating anthology that should be on the 
shelves of every library. 

Kat LunG Unrotts His Mat, by Ernest 
Bramah (Doubleday, Doran). The ur- 
bane Chinese philosopher continues his 
matchless adventures and epigrams. 

Tue Roap to HEAVEN, by Thomas Beer 
(Knopf). A carefully wrought novel of 
modern aspirations. Coolness and slight 
mists obscure the action. 

Waste Corner, by Ruth Manning-Sanders 
(Clode). An unpromising novel which 
turns out to be much better than ex- 
pected. 


Less recent: 


CATHERINE-Paris, by Princess Marthe 
Bibesco, THE CLosep GARDEN, by Julian 
Green. Tue Erernat Moment, by E. 
M. Forster. THe House or SuN-GoEs- 
Down, by Bernard De Voto. THe Key 
or Lire, by Francis Brett Young. A 
Mirror For Wircues, by Esther Forbes. 


MysTeERIEs 


Tue Mystery oF TUNNEL 51, by A. Wil- 
son (Longmans, Green). A “Red” mur- 
der in India, committed in a tunnel be- 
tween Delhi and Simla. So well told that 
you almost forget that the story is not 
too exciting. 

Tue DeerLake Mystery, by Carolyn 
Wells (Doubleday, Doran). A prepos- 
terous murder story with a plethora of 
meaningless clues. We wish that Carolyn 
Wells would omit some of her quaint 
social small talk which spoils an other- 
wise fairly diverting yarn. 

Dr. GLAzEBROOK’s REVENGE, by Andrew 
Cassels Brown (Dodd, Mead). After an 
excellent start, with suspense and a sin- 
ister household, the second half of the 
story seems slow-moving and rather dull. 

THE SMALLER Penny, by Charles Barry 
(Dutton). A good enough novel which 
holds one’s attention loosely but doesn’t 
raise the blood pressure. <A trick penny 
is the major clue. 


GENERAL 


Houpini’s Lire Story, by Harold Kellock 
(Harcourt, Brace). A fine tale of struggle 
for success in the American theatre. But 
no secrets are revealed. 

Private History or Emiry JANE Bronvtié, 
by Romer Wilson (4. & C. Boni). Psy- 
cho analysis of the suppressions at 
Wuthering Heights. Amusing but uncon- 
vincing. 

HaveLtock Exttis, by Houston Peterson 
(Houghton Mifflin). A good book about 
a great man. Biography written in con- 
sultation with its subject. 

Famous Prize Ficuts, by Jeffery Farnol 
(Little, Brown). Quaint and whimsical 
accounts by the author of “The Broad 
Highway.” 

CONTEMPORARIES OF Marco Po to, edited by 
Manuel Komroff (Boni & Liveright). A 
valuable addition to the valuable Black 
and Gold library. 
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Sea Sickness 
Conquered 





You can enjoy every moment 
of a sea trip, regardless of 
weather conditions, with the 
aid of “Mothersill’s.” It is 
your guarantee of freedom 
from all symptoms of dis- 
tress caused by sea, train, 
auto or air travel. 


75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co.,Ltd. 


New York 


Montreal London Paris 


























Our garden is a 
delightful Oasis 
in the middle of 
the Grand Cen- 
tral District. 

















Cool, comfortable and convenient! 


Luncheon 75c 
Dinner $1 and $1.25 


The 401 lexington Ave. 
Hidden Door ot 4725t. 


F our doors south of 47th Street 

















The inimitable BRUCE REYNOLDS 





GEORGE SULLY & CO...NEW YORK 
A SSSA ORR OE MIRE 
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‘isE OF THE House oF RotTHscHILD, by 
Count Egon Caesar Corti (Cosmopoli- 
tan). Story of a family, ad astra per aspera. 
HE INTELLIGENT WoMAN’s GUIDE TO 
SocIALISM AND CAPITALISM, by Bernard 
Shaw (Brentano). A wise, witty, and 
passionate examination of the forces that 
control our lives. 

‘UROPE, by Count Hermann Keyserling 
(Harcourt, Brace). An analysis of the 
eleven principal nationalities of Europe. 
Penetrating and full of panoramic ob- 
servations. 

AMERICAN INQursiTors, by Walter Lipp- 
mann (Macmillan). Sharp observations 
upon Dayton and Chicago, with certain 
questions as to the future of education. 

SuNsET GuN, by Dorothy Parker (Boni 
& Liveright). The recent Parker poems. 
A companion volume to “Enough 
Rope.” 

THE TRAINING OF AN AMERICAN, by Bur- 
ton J. Hendrick (Houghton Miffiin). 
The early life and letters of Walter Hines 
Page. Interesting, and necessary to fill 
out the portrait of an admirable Amer- 
ican. 

Tue Ways or BEHAVIoRISM, by John B. 
Watson (Harper). More conditioned re- 
flexes by the man who invented them. 
To be read ten years from now by those 
who like to laugh over past fads and 
fancies. 

Tue GossLer OF Gop, by Percy Mackaye 
(Longmans, Green). A deep and rich 
narrative poem, specifically for those who 
care greatly about the folk of remote 
America. 

PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRACY (Harcourt, 
Brace). The addresses and state reports 
of Alfred E. Smith arranged by Henry 
Moskowitz. 

Hearst: AN AMERICAN PHENOMENON, by 
John K. Winkler (Simon & Schuster). 
The first full-length portrait of an enigma. 
An absorbing contemporary impression. 

THE SAGA OF CaAp’N JoHN SmitH, by 
Christopher Ward, Gent. (//arper). 
Grand rhymes done into a long narration 
of the old days. Very funny. 

Wuat'Lt We Do Now? by Edward 

Longstreth and Leonard T. Holton 

(Simon & Schuster). Games and pranks 

for grown-up parties. 


— 


= 
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Less recent: 


Gotnc To Pieces, by Alexander Woollcott. 
ALL aT SEA, by Osbert and Sacheverell 
Sitwell. TWENTIETH-CENTURY CRIME, 
by Frederick A. Mackenzie. Tue GANGs 
oF NEw York, by Herbert Asbury. THE 
Joy Rupe, by Warren Gilbert. Nicoto 
MACHIAVELLI, by Giuseppe Prezzolini. 
Cottector’s Cuorce, by John T. Win- 
terich. CoLtumsBus, by Marius André. 
LETTERS FROM JOSEPH Conran, edited by 
Edward Garnett. VINCENT VAN GocuH, 
by Julius Meier-Graefe. GENTLEMEN, BE 
SEATED, by Sigmund Spaeth and Dailey 
Paskman. TAMMANY HAtt, by M. R. 
Werner. THE INNOCENTS oF Parts, by 
C. E. Andrews. BriGHTER FRENCH, by 
4s 


“Individual citizens never have awaken- 
ed to the fact that they have no right to 
clutter up the streets. Our best type of 
citizen does not realize that every time he 
drops his newspaper on the corner he is 
committing an offense. Whenever I see a 
man doing that, I go up to him and ask 
him to pick it up again. If he refuses, | 
call a policeman.”—A mos Sulka, quoted 

the Evening Post. 


Who in turn calls an ambulance? 
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LIGHTER 


pent! 


The perfect functioning of a 







lighter depends on a filling- 
fluid of highest quality. 
Maximum efficiency is guar- 


anteed for Dunhill Lighters 
only when used with 


DUNHILLS BENZIOUE 






The perfectfilling 
fluid fora// lighters 
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SHORTHAND 


SHORTHAND & 
YPEWRITING LN ONE MONTH 
By Prof. Miller, es taught at 


Columbia | University VE YEARS 
Mi I LLER, “TN STITUTE 


1465 OM thn at 42nd St., N. Y. City 


(This is not a Correspondence Course) 


Horoscopes $10 


Send the date of your birth, 
year, month, place, and the hour if 
possible. Ask questions. Personal 
interviews by appointment. 


MYRA KINGSLEY 
683 LEXINGTON AVE., Plaza 7867 
















































(BELOW) 
“THEY CALLED ME a pleasure ca» 
but I was no pleasure to myself o; 
anybody. My owner hated me—I was 
lazy and indolent. Once when he to 
me out to open the trout season in A | 
I got to our destination just in tim: 
close the bass season in October, T! 
a friend told him about Tydol gasoli: 
It was the thrill that comes once j 
lifetime. I was never late on a hunt 
or fishing trip after that.” 
STEPHEN SEDAN 
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SCOP LLAMA NA 
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**14. doctors went into a huddle over me” 





L consulted 14. specialists 


... all looked me over and said 


(ABOVE) “I’m never late 
! 99 on a fishing trip now” 


“I give up! 


*I RARELY FELT like doing anything rapidly. I lacked 
ambition, vigor, the will to go. Once I sank into a deep stupor 
while being driven in a race with a flivver. Nobody seemed to 
know what was the matter with me. Nobody, to make matters 
worse, seemed to care. I consulted 14 specialists, all of whom 
looked me over and said ‘I give up.” Then one day, quite by 
accident, I drove into a filling station where they sold Tydol 
gasoline. A great joy came into my life. I was a new auto. From 
that hour to this, never using any gasoline except Tydol, I 
have been the fastest car on the beach.” 





mt en pe, AD ise, lll 


ar 
BARNEY BENZ tetanic 
*T was celled a beach wagon... 


° ° en ° and I was slower than the tide” 
_-_ promises no motor miracles, but it insures increased 











motor performance. For this superfine gasoline has a tidal ee a 
ray 7 ; ve . sit = A few months ago my owner thought so little of 

wave of motor power in every gallon of it. It facilitates faster oh. hc was in fasor of taking me way out om tects you from 

starting and quicker pick-up. It reduces gear shifting and the beach at low tide and letting the incoming oubetitntion « « « 

: ° waves do what they wished with me. I felt dull It is affixed to 

nullifies knocking. Tank up, today, at the nearest Tydol and heavy all the time, I determined to inves- the intake pipe 
igate. A d mmended Tydol gasoline. 

orange and black pump, and get the proof. ees: | “oe 

M, i ] k f ] N, V ] M. O. a position are gone. Give me Tydol gasoline or give . 
ade by the makers of the New Veedol Motor Oil, t me the gate!” 


MRS. ELIZABETH HENRY SEALED BY 


TIOE WATER OIL 
SALES CORP 


tougher, heavier-bodied oil for the modern motors. 


TYDOL 


TAMPERING 
FORBIDDEN 
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THERE'S GET-UP AND CET-AWAY IN EVERY DROP {| OF IT 


GAS OE 
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an RUBBER FOOTWEAR —_~ CANVAS SHOES] | PNEUMATIC TIRES {| | SOLID TIRES ws HEELS - SOLES - TILING gi 
F S HEE PE THE SYMBOL OF WORLD WIDE SERVICE IN QUALITY RUBBER PRODUCTS < 








Red and Green Lights 
on Every Highway 


Tr aflic signals flash i in every town 
and city ; And every start and 
stop sia off rubber. 





















Hood tires are built to meet 
these modern conditions. To give 
more satisfactory mileage, com- 
fort and safety . .. even with the 
higher speeds, smaller wheels, 
four-wheel brakes and the quick- 
er starts and stops of present-day 
motoring. 


Made by 
HOOD RUBBER CO. 
Watertown, Mass. 


Hood tires ave worth more 


because they give more 
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BETTY COMPSON 


Noted Motion Picture Star, 


writes: 

“The strain of constant posing 
before a camera is sometimes 
great. A few puffs from a 
good cigarette is the quickest 
relief. I always have Luckies 
on the set. They soothe with- 


out the slightest throat irri- 


It’s toaste 


No Throat Irritation No Cough. 


tation.” 








